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Otis Inclined Dock EHlevator—Old Dominion S. 8. Co., New York. 


These Repeat Orders and New Contracts testify to the growing realization of the need of 


Otis Inclined Elevators 


for handling freight at the terminal 
Within one month we have been called upon to furnish machines for the 


Old Dominion §S. S. Co., Norfolk, Va. Mystic Dock, Boston, Mass 
New York Central Lines, New York City Merchants’ & Miners’ Dock, Savannah, Ga..... 2 
Carolina Terminal Co., Charleston, S. C........ 


Don’t think that the pier is the only place where these machines can help in the handling of merchandise— 
wherever an incline exists between level and level, or floor and floor, Otis Inclined Elevators are effective 
time and money savers. 


A practically unlimited capacity, simplicity of construction and operation, and low maintenance cost, are 
reasons why Otis Inclined Elevators are receiving so much attention among traffic managers. 


Let us post you on all types of Otis Inclined Elevators. 
Write for catalog to 
. El h Ave. and 
Otis Elevator Company, Tsy"aisti New York 


600 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
Offices in all Principal Cities of the World 
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| DIGEST OF DECISIONS 








Under the Interstate Commerce Act 
Opinions of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Courts 


Mr. A. C. Slaughter, Traffic Manager, the Lagomarcino-Grupe Company (perishable produce), Davenport, lowa, writes: “1 
o not think, in my opinion, that any traffic manager should be without this work.” 


10,000 Points for the Traffic Man. Price, $8.00 Delivered 
LUST & MERRIAM, Authors and Publishers, 10 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 








PUBLIC UTILITY LAWS 
STATE and INTERSTATE 










The foundation for the study of all questions bearing on rates, and other features of regulation 
bet ween shippers and carriers, is the law. No traffic manager or traffic attorney can afford to be without 
the Interstate Commerce Laws and Statutes of th» several states. The most complete and convenient compil- 
ation of these laws is contained in the book here illus- 
trated, which has been extensively sold to represent- 
ative carriers and prominent shippers. 








Edition Nearly Exhausted 


An Indispensable 
Reference Work 







Complete Reference Work 






The demand for this book has been so extensive 
that only a comparatively small number remain and in 





yeaa a few weeks copies can no longer be obtained. This | 
aati represents the last opportunity to get one of these dur 

— able volumes of the Digest of Federal and State Court 

oe Decisions, the Interstate Commerce Laws and the Laws 

of the Various States regulating carriers and relations 
with shippers. 

This volume of 1,500 pages, in addition to a com- 
plete compilation of State Public Utility Laws and 
Interstate Commerce Laws and the Digest of Oourt 
Decisions, also contains all forms prescribed for filing 
complaints with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


One of the remaining volumes, cloth bound, can be 
obtained for $7.50, delivered. Act quickly, as this op 
portunity will soon pass. 

Send your order now, and you will have the book 
available when needed. 
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| Philadelphia - New Orleans Transportation Co. 


W. W. SMITH, Agent, 


BETWEEN 


PHILADELPHIA —CHARLESTON NEW ORLEANS 


New 4,000-Ton Freight Steamers “A. A. Raven,” ‘Ruby,’ “Robert M. Thompson”’ 
Every Ten Days Low Insurance Rates 


Regular freight service between points in Seaboard Territory, via Philadelphia and New Or- 
leans and Baton Rouge, Bayou Sara, Monroe, Shreveport, Lake Charles, Meridian, Natchez and 
points in Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma and Kansas as shown in published tariffs. 


CONNECTIONS. 

At PHILADELPHIA—With Baltimore & Ohio R. R., Pennsylvania R. R., Philadelphia & 
Reading Ry., Baltimore & Philadelphia Steamboat Co. and Trenton Transportation Co. 

At NEW ORLEANS—With Louisville & Nashville R. R., Louisiana Railway & Navigation 
Co., Frisco Lines, New Orleans & Northeastern R. R., New Orleans Great Northern R. R. and 
Texas & Pacific Ry. 

AT CHARLESTON—With Southern Railway Co. 


D. H. E. JONES, Vice-President, JAMES W. ELWELL @ go. Managers 
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NEW ORLEANS, La., and JACKSON, Miss. 


CONNECTING WITH RAIL AND WATER ROUTES TO THE 


NORTH, EAST, SOUTH an» WEST ann FOREIGN 
PORTS via NEW ORLEANS, “GATEWAY TO, THE 
MODERN EQUIPMENT, SAFETY AND COMFORT, EXCELLENT CAFE-PARLOR CARS 


“SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO IMPORT AND EXPORT TRAFFIC” 


THE ONLY RAILROAD TO THE FAMOUS ST. TAMMANY HEALTH and PLEASURE RESORT 
FOR TARIFFS, DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE, SCHEDULES, ETC., WRITE TO 
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The Ideal Private File 


Freight or passenger schedules 


For the Traffic Manager, Chief Tariff 
Bureau, Chief Clerk, Official. 


Brings a personal file of tariffs close to 
hand. Always easy of access. 


Clean—Sanitary—Dustless 


Handsome in appearance. Made of quar- 
tered oak or birch with imitation mahogany 
finish. 

$34.85 F. O. B. Muskegon, Mich. 


Manufactured by 


SHAW \VALIER 


(Cook patents) 


No. B591. “Sectionet” Outfit. 


Official Report of Proceedings 


of the 


National Association of Railway 
Commissioners 


25th Annual Convention 
At Washington, D. C., October 28-31, 1913 


One volume, black cloth, about 1,000 pages, uniform 
with annual reports previously issued by the Govern- 
nent Printing Office. Price, $1.00, plus express charges 
or postage. -Ready about December 1. Contains all 
Committee Reports and discussion thereon, in full, 
including Committees on 

Railway Valuation. 

Railway Capitalization. 

Railroad Taxes and Plans for Ascertain- 
ing Fair Valuation for Railroad Property. 

As only. enough copies will be printed to fill orders 
received, requisitions should be made at once for the 

il number of copies that will be ultimately required. 


LAW REPORTING COMPANY 
115 Broadway, New York 


MUSKEGON, 


(Traffic Department) 
6048 Western Ave. 


MICHIGAN 


SAVE MONEY ON 
| SHIPMENTS to CLEVELAND 


THE ONLY WAY 


To Obtain 


Lowest Cartage Charges, Quickest and Most Con- 
venient Delivery, Best Through Routing 


is to have actual and positive knowledge of the 
layout of the city, and location of its industries, 
and carriers’ facilities. This information is 
provided in 


THE RAILROAD AND INDUSTRIAL 
MAP OF CLEVELAND 


Compiled by D. F. HURD, 
Traffic Commissioner, Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 


A complete, authoritative, practical traffic 
map. A limited number of copies of this map 
have been obtained for distribution among its 
subscribers by The Traffic World. Please 
order at once. 


On bond paper, size 36 x 50, scale 2% inches to the mile, 
price $1.50. On linen-back paper, $2.50 
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When Your Baggage Travels 


The transportation of personal baggage is distinctly a personal 
service. : prope 


attitu 


woul 


That trunk of yours—is its prompt transfer to a certain place 
positively necessary? Then only a personal service from a depend- 
able concern will satisfy. 


Wells Fargo service is personal service. A Wells Fargo man 
calls for your baggage. He gives you a receipt. Your shipment is 
thereby insured free. 


No bother with claim checks—no identifying—no multiple trans- 
fers. You turn over your responsibility along with the baggage— 


you know your shipment will be speedily delivered. 


Speed Your Baggage via Wells Fargo | which 


Wells Fargo & Company Express iC : 


Carriers to all parts of the world. ites 4 
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THE NEW HAVEN DISSOLUTION. 


(he New Haven system is to be torn asunder 
inder the Sherman anti-trust act in a more drastic 
manner than that suggested in the report of Com- 
missioner Prouty. He suggested that the Boston & 
Maine should not be controlled by the New Haven, 
ut the consent decree that is in course of prepara- 
tion by Attorney-General McReynolds, with Presi- 
dent Elliott and his assistants standing by in the 
ittitude of men consenting to an operation which 

uld not be made if those who own the various 
properties had the power,.to prevent, provides not 
nly for the’sale of the Boston & Maine, but also 
or divorce of the New Haven from its trolley 
ind steamship lines and the cancelation of the agree- 

ent with the Boston & Albany. 


Ih 


ie discretion lodged in the Interstate Commerce 
mmission by the Panama Canal Act as to wheth- 

er a railroad company shall or shall not hold steam- 
lp property is to be set aside under the anti-trust 
That law is to be used to restore the condi- 

ns that made possible the destructive rate wars, 
ich were followed by the era of consolidation, 
-h has enabled the Commission to so effectively 
ilate the railroads in the interest of the public 
‘ore than one public man and many railroad men 
pointed out the inconsistency of the two stat- 
when applied to railroads. The work of the 
mission is essentially one that forces all rail- 

‘Ss to work together, while the application of 
inti-trust law forces them into positions of fric- 
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tion and hostility, which, if followed to the logical 
conclusion, forces the weaker road into bankruptcy 
and thereby deprives the communities it serves of 
the benefits the Act to regulate commerce seeks to 
confer on them. 

Attorney-General McReynolds has promised to 
allow plenty of time to bring about the dissolution 
without forcing the properties on the market at a 
time when the owners of it could not get more than 
half of what it is worth. 

Commissioner Prouty, in his report on the New 
Haven, said that the Boston & Maine might well 
have higher rates than it has, but that raises the 
very practical question whether, after it has been 
separated from the New Haven, it will be practic- 
able for it to collect higher charges; that is, whether 
higher rates will not deprive it of business. 


FALL RIVER LINE BATTERY TRUCKS. 


Wherever a considerable tonnage has to be moved 
quickly in a long freight house or warehouse or 
industrial establishment, the management needs 
to investigate the possibilities of the storage battery- 
propelled truck. Whenever The Traffic World has 
printed anything about existing installations or 
new equipment, quite a number of people have 
shown their interest by writing into the office for 
more facts. The extended paper published in this 
number should be a great help to those who are 
li oking for good information. 

A few days ago the service rendered by the bat- 
tery trucks at the Fall River Line pier in New York 
was seen in operation. Just back of the doors a 
low platform had been installed the height of the 
platforms of the battery trucks. Freight was un- 
loaded from the wagons outside upon this plat- 
form, rolled or dragged across and shoved on a level 
aboard the battery trucks. This simple device of 
the low platform was a time-saver and probably has 
its effect in diminishing wear and tear on the pack- 
ages. 

The thing about this installation which particu- 
larly attracted attention was the good balance which 
those inside were able to maintain, so that freight 
was taken away and put aboard the boat as rapidly 
as it was brought to the unloading doors. No at- 
tempt was made to get statistics, but a note in the 
New York Journal of Commerce says: “By the use 
of G. V. electric industrial trucks at its New York 
receiving docks, the Fall River Line has been en- 
abled to relieve its dock surface of the entry and exit 
of not less than 800 (horse) trucks a day.” It was 
very noticeable that the men who brought in the 
horse trucks to unload were busy all the time they 
were at the platform getting their goods out of 
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the wagon. By the time they had got unloaded 
most of the freight had been taken away on the 
trucks. 


trucks 


quickly-moving battery There seemed 


to be always empty inside pulling up 


read for a load. This made not only a favorable 
condition inside, but a favorable condition outside, 
as there was no congestion of teams between the 
unloading doors and West street. This contrasted 
very favorably with conditions at other piers down 
the line, where the waiting teams outnumbered the 
teams actually unloading in the ratio of three or 
four to one at a time of day which was certainly 
not that of maximum congestion. In these days 
when service is being relied upon to promote ex- 
tension of business and also friendly relations with 
the people who actually have to use the line, this 
ought to help, as the motor truck is a facility which 
the average merchant would like to use, and is de- 
terred from buying by this very condition of delay at 
terminals. 

The line which takes care of its inside freight 
handling in such a way as to produce a favorable 
influence on the cost and service which is under the 
control of the shipper or consignee is bound to reap 
an advantage of an intangible sort, which may even 
exceed in value the tangible benefits in the way of 
direct money savings which may be brought about 
by the introduction of the self-propelled truck. 


HARRISON HEADS SOUTHERN 





Fairfax Harrison, president of the Chicago, Indianap- 
olis & Louisville Railway Co., was on December 1 elected 
president of the Southern Railway Co. to succeed W. W. 
Finley. He was also elected president of the Alabama 
Great Southern, the Mobile & Ohio and the Virginia & 
Southern, of which Mr. Finley was president. 

It was announced that Mr. Harrison would resign as 
president of the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville at a 
meeting of the directors to be held on December 12. No 
intimation was given as to who his successor as presi- 
dent of that road would be. 

Fairfax Harrison is 43 years old. When 34 years 
old he was appointed assistant to the president of the 
Southern. Three years later he became vice-president 
of the road. He filled this office nearly three years, re- 
tiring in 1910 to assume the presidency of the Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville Railway Co., which is controlled 
jointly by the Southern and the Louisville & Nashville 
railroad. 


A statement given out at the Southern offices says: 

“Mr. Harrison was one of Mr. Finley’s closest and 
most trusted advisers, and is thoroughly in sympathy with 
the policies whdch made Mr. Finley’s administration so 
successful, both for the Southern Railway Co. and the 
territory served by its lines. Though Mr. Harrison en- 
tered the service of the Southern in the legal department, 
his experience has not been confined to that branch of 
the service. He has given much study to financial, traffic 
and operating problems and is intimately acquainted with 
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conditions on the Southern Railway and throughout the 
section which it traverses. As president of the Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville he was actively in charge of 
the operation of the railway, so that he comes to the 
Southern Railway prepared by practical experience as 
well as the most detailed knowledge of the details of its 
affairs to take up the duties of the chief exetutive.” 

Fairfax Harrison to be president 


means the continuance of the Finley policy of endeavor 


The election of 


ing to make the Southern as a corporation and the people 
it serves one organization will be continued. Mr. Har- 
rison, although born in New York City, is of the South 
and southern to the bone. If there is anything in senti 
ment, the fact that he is a son of Burton Harrison will 
inspire as great confidence in the sincerity of everything 





FAIRFAX HARRISON, 
President Southern Railway. 


he tries to do, as great as that which was given to William 
Wilson Finley. 

The greatest task immediately before him is the 
settlement of the situation in North Carolina produced 
by the legislation of that state that seems to be in viola- 
tion of the agreement about rates reached in the nego- 
tiations between Mr. Finley and the executive officials 
of the state. 

Mr. Harrison was in close touch with Mr. Finley 
all the time he was connected with the Southern, and 
when elected president of the Monon he was sent over 
to bring the Finley policies into the management of that 
jointly controlled property. 

Nothing other than the most complimentary expres- 
sions are heard concerning him at the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and among the men who have business 
with that body. 
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CURRENT TOPICS IN WASHINGTON 





Government Railways for Alaska. 
—Advocating a system of government 
constructed and government “admin- 
fstered” railways in Alaska, Presi- 
“dent Wilson, in his first annual ad- 
dress to Congress, caught up with the 
action which the leaders of his party 
in Congress have already taken in 
recommending for passage the Dill 
that provides for government railroads 
in that territory. His address dis- 
poses of any question there may have been as to where 
he stands. So far as Alaska is concerned, he is for gov- 
ernment ownership, not merely of the railroads, but of the 
ports and port terminals as well. He said only a few words 
right on the point, but they are all-embracing. Having 
said that Alaska, as a storehouse, should be unlocked and 
that a system of railways is one key with which to do 
the unlocking, he added: “These the government should 
itself build and administer, and the ports and terminals 
it should itself control in the interest of all who wish 
to use them for the service and the development of the 
country and its people.” 

There is no discussion as to the wisdom of the gov- 
ernment going into the transportation business. The 
question is not open to debate. The President, by infer 
ence, calls on bis party to embark on a policy of railroad 
building for Alaska. He does not limit the construction 
program in any way. The bill provides only for a line 
from Seward or Cordova or perhaps from both points to 
the upper Yukon country. There is no discussion of the 
fact that the party’s political ancestors doubted whether 
the federal government had the right even to improve 
a waterway or make any internal improvements whatso- 
ever. It is not referred to in even the most incidental 
way. He promises to point out, not only how the trans- 
portation system of the vast territory shall be created, but 
he distinctly promises to suggest a policy as to how the 
resources of the territory are to be exploited. 








The Sugar Lighterage Case.—At the time this was 
written the text of Chief Justice White’s opinion in the 
sugar lighterage case was not available, but if the text 
bears out the impression, the order of the Commission 
in that matter will have been set aside because, in the 
opinion of the court, a railroad company has a right to 
hire agencies for the performance of accessorial services 
without being under any obligation to hire every other 
person who may think he ought to be hired to perform 
services of that kind. If the service is necessary, the 
carrier, apparently, may hire its performance and pay 
a reasonable sum for it, and the Commission may not 
forbid such engagement. That does not trench upon the 
power of the Commission to prevent rebates or undue 
discriminations, but forbidding any payment for the serv- 
ice is not within the power of the Commission. It seems 
obvious that if that is the meaning of that decision, then 
the Commission must modify its views with regard to 
some tap lines, terminal companies and probably some 
unexpressed views on the industrial roads that bring ton- 
nage to and from the big steel plants, coal mines and 
manufacturing industries. Judge Mack, in his opinion 
on the tap line case, rested much of it on the Diffenbaugh 
case, to which the chief justice also referred in the sugar 
lighterage case. 
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Harrison to Live in Washington.—It was announced 
at the offices of the Southern, the afternoon of President 
Harrison’s election to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of W. W. Finley, that he will move to Washington and 
become as much of a resident:of the national capital as 
was his predecessor, notwithstanding the fact that he 
has. his official home at Belvoir, Va., not very far from 
Washington. That is the family home. The new presi- 
dent’s actual home has been in New York more than it 
has been either in Chicago or in Virginia, but, inasmuch 
as his father was a Virginian, the family except Francis 
Burton Harrison, has maintained its legal residence in the 
Old Dominion. 


Sentiment as to Rate Advances.—A baseball score 
way of stating anything with regard to the regulation of 
railroads or railroad rates is hardly to be commended, nor 
is it to be wholly condemned, because it may afford some 
illumination. A count of communications from 164 per- 
sons, firms, corporations, boards of trade, conferences of 
credit men’s associations, one large express company and 
citizens’ associations, contained in the docket concerning 
the advanced rate case shows that 50 are in favor of 
granting the increase and 114 are opposed in whole or 
in part. The count is not complete, but enough of the 
communications were read to make a typical showing. 
Those who protest and those who advocate are to be 
found in all classes of shippers. Although the overwhelm- 
ing majority of coal shippers protest against increases, 
there are coal shippers who are of the opinion that the 
Commission would do well to give favorable consideration 
to the application of the railroads. One of the largest 
paper companies in the country first protested against 
the increase and then withdrew it by telegraph, all of 
which goes to show that even those who may be called 
upon to advance freight charges or to stand good for 
them in the final analysis are not in agreement as to what 
should be done. There is no way of analyzing the motives 
of those who have written to the Commission, although 
it is believed to be a fair assumption that a company which 
sells supplies to railroads is in favor of increased rates, 
because its chief customer is the interested party. 


Transportation for Advertising—Chairman Adamson 
of the House committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce, who introduced bills on the first day of the ses- 
sion permitting newspapers and railroads to resume their 
trading of transportation and advertising and for the 
regulation of issues of stocks and bonds, elimination of 
common directors and officers, the registration of carrier 
corporations and the reduction of stock and bonds, so 
there will be agreement between the amount of the cap- 
ital issue and the value of the property, has not yet set 
nearings for his own or the bills of any other member 
of the House. He is uncertain about the program of 
his committee further than to say that the various sub- 
jects will be taken up shortly and hearings arranged for 
early in the new year, if not before that time. His prop- 
osition to allow the exchange of advertising and trans- 
portation, without doubt, will provoke hostile comment 
from the commissioners, because they came to the con- 
clusion soon after the 1906 amendment was agreed to 
that such exchange led to abuses that should not be tol- 
erated. Editors all over thé country, however, have been 
unable to see why they should not be allowed to exchange 
advertising for tickets, and they have never been satisfied 
to be deprived of a privilege they had for many years. 

A. E. H. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


DETROIT SWITCHING CHARGES 





1. & S. No. 225 28 I. C. C. Rep., P. 494) 
Submitted Oct. 15, 1913. Decided November 4, 1913 
Carriers have failed to justify the increases in charges for 
switching at Detroit, Mich., specified in the tariffs of the 
Michigan Central and Pere Marquette Railroad Companies; 
their present charges are just and reasonable and should 
not be exceeded for the future; neither has the Detroit 
Terminal Railroad justified the increases proposed, but 
that road is allowed to recast and somewhat increase its 

present switching charges. 

Hal H. Smith for protestant. 

Bills, Parker, Shields & Brown and George C. Conn 
for Pere Marquette Railroad Co. and its receivers. 

W. W. Collin, Jr., and D. P. Connell for Michigan 


Central Railroad Co. and Detroit Terminal Railroad. 
Report of the Commission. 
PROUTY, Commissioner: 

The tariffs under suspension are those of the De- 
troit Terminal Railroad, the Michigan Central Railroad 
Co., and the Pere Marquette Railroad, all of which in- 
crease the charges for switching in and about the city 
of Detroit. The order of suspension was issued in con- 
sequence of a protest from the Detroit Board of Com- 
merce, which has appeared in opposition to the in- 
creases at all stages of the proceeding. 

Apparently all railroads at Detroit voluntarily open 
their terminals to other railroads entering that city; 
that is, any railroad will accept from a connection in 
Detroit carload freight to be delivered . upon private 
sidings upon its own line or upon its own team track, 
and conversely it will move cars from its own private 
sidings and team tracks to other railroads in Detroit 
for shipment to any destination. For these services a 
switching charge is imposed, which as a rule has been 
absorbed by the carrier enjoying the line haul, provided 
the total revenue from the shipment exceeds a certain 
amount. 

Switching Service Defined. 


These switching services may be of three kinds: 

First: The car may be transported by the switching 
road from a junction with one line to a junction with 
a second line. This is known as an intermediate switch 
and the switching line has nothing to do with the de- 
livery of the car. 

Second: The car may be moved between a private 
siding upon the switching road and the junction point 
with a connecting line. ‘ 

Third: The movement may be between the team 


track of the switching road and the junction with the 
connecting line. 

For these services in the past the charges of the 
Michigan Central and the Pere Marquette seem to have 
been $3 when the’ movement was between lines or to 
a private siding, and $4 when the movement was to or 


from the team tracks of the switching road. These 
tariffs under suspension propose to increase the charge 
for the first two movements from $3 to $5, and the 
charge for the last movement from $4 to $8. 

The Detroit Terminal Railroad is a comparatively 
new terminal line in the city of Detroit and is some- 
times known as the “Outer Belt line.” It extends 
Irom the water above Detroit, upon the east, toward the 
water below, upon the west.. It is about 14 miles in 
length and crosses several of the principal lines of 
railway entering the city of Detroit. The purpose seems 
to be to finally extend its line to the water, thus com- 
pletely circling the city and connecting with all rail- 
way lines. 

Location of Industries. 

The industries. served by this railroad seem to be 
located mainly at the two extremities, ahd the railroad 
itself, for tariff and perhaps operating purposes, has 
been divided into two sections, one known as the 
east and the other as the west terminal. For a move- 
ment between two connecting lines or to a private sid- 
ing.upon the Detroit Terminal, the charge has been, at 
the east end $3 and at the west end $3.50. When the 
movement was from one terminal to another these two 
charges have been added, making a total charge of 


$6.50. In all cases where the movement is to a team 
track the charge has been increased by $1. It is now 
proposed to make a uniform charge of $6 per car 


between all points upon the terminal railroad, with an 
addition of $1 when the car moves to or from the team 
tracks of that company. 


As already noted, switching charges at Detroit are 
generally absorbed by the railroad enjoying the line 
haul, and are not, therefore, paid by the shipper. One 
of the causes, apparently, which induced business in- 
terests at Detroit to object to the proposed increases has 
been the fear that carriers will not absorb the in- 
creased charges; and that a portion of the burden will 
therefore fall upon the shipper. 
carriers have undertaken to show that if the charges 
are increased as contemplated, nevertheless they will 
continue to be absorbed by the carriers, and that the 
question is therefore of no interest to shippers; but 
really a controversy between the railroads themselves. 

This Commission cannot dispose of the case upon 
that theory. We have in the past encouraged the ab- 
sorption of switching charges. The Commission has been 
inclined to feel that the ideal condition in a great city 
like Detroit was that where all lines reciprocally ab- 
sorbed switching charges, so that the rate carried with 
it a delivery to any point within the city limits. We do 
not now dissent from that proposition; but difficulties 
may arise and are arising in its application. 

It is always difficult to draw the line which bounds 


In answer to this the - 
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the district within which switching charges shall be ab- 
sorbed. The industry or the locality located without 
this district feels itself discriminated against when com- 
pelled to pay an additional charge. Questions of this 
kind are reaching us with more and more frequency, 
and they are often troublesome to answer. 


Expense of Delivery. 

It cannot be questioned that the expense of making 
these deliveries in a great terminal like Detroit is very 
considerable; perhaps more considerable than is gen- 
erally supposed. While the reciprocal absorption of 
switching charges may, and usually does, substantially 
offset itself between different carriers so that the actual 
money payment on that account from one to the other 
is comparatively small, still the cost of the service 
must be borne by someone. Where the rate which the 
shipper pays to his industry is fixed without any ref- 
erence to the terminal cost, it is evident that he may 
receive an unfair advantage’as compared with the in- 
dustry located at some point where the expense of 
the terminal delivery is very much less. If this be 
true, it follows that industries located at great terminals 
like _Detroit, Chicago, and elsewhere may recé@ive 4 
greater service in proportion to what they pay than 
do their competitors located at country points. The 
tendency of this is to concentrate business, whereas it 
might be better on many accounts if it could be more 
generally diffused. 

We find also a very perplexing problem in connection 
with the terminal railroad when we attempt to place 
industries upon it upon the same relative basis with 
those upon the lines of individual carriers receiving 
the same service at the same points. 


A Possibility of the Future. 

It may finally come to pass, for these reasons and 
many others, that it will be necessary to establish a 
rate up to the outer or breaking-up yard, in case of 
cities like Detroit, and compel every industry to pay a 
fair charge for the transportation service from that 
point to the point of delivery. While we do not suggest 
this as a thing in contemplation, we must not, in pass- 
ing upon these switching charges, overlook the pos- 
sibility. 

If carriers were to decline to continue absorption of 
these charges it is not altogether clear just how the 
situation could be dealt with by the Commission. We 
must ‘therefore, in passing upon the reasonableness of 
these increases, consider them as though they were to 
be charged for by the railroad rendering the service and 
paid for by the shipper. 

If this question be approached in that view, there 
is in this record no serious attempt to justify the in- 
creases proposed in the traiffs of the Michigan Central 
and the Pere Marquette which are under suspension. 
The representative of the Michigan Central testified: 


We feel that the cost of conducting our terminals in De- 
troit has increased so materially during recent-years that we 
must have more revenue to really put it on a basis that would 
justify the cost that we have to incur in performing the service. 

This and similar general statements ffdm various 
witness are all which these defendants show in justi- 
fication for advancing these switching charges from $2 
to $4 per car. , 

This kind of testimony furnishes no justification. It 
may be that switching charges at terminals like De- 
troit are generally too low; that the expense of con- 
ducting the business and of providing the lands and 
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tracks over which it is conducted is greater than is 
generally appreciated even by the carriers themselves. 
But, if so, all this is susceptible of exact proof. If 
these carriers desire to advance their switching charges 
at Detroit they must show us, as they readily can, the 
figures. Let them keep their accounts, if this is not 
already done, so that they can furnish us the exact cost 
per car of handling this business at that point; and let 
these figures be kept in such a way that the examiners 
of the Commission can verify them. In the near future 
the Commission itself will ascertain the value of these 
terminals, and we shall then be in position to know 
something about the actual cost of the service; and 
from this to better determine the reasonableness of the 
charge. We ought not to do this upon any general 
expression of opinion, especially when that opinion is 
not itself supported by any proper knowledge of the 
facts. 

We hold, therefore, that the carriers have failed 
to justify the increases specified in the tariffs of the 
Michigan Central and the Pere Marquette; and we are 
further of the opinion that the present charges are 
just and reasonable and should not be exceeded for the 
future. 

Detroit Terminal Railroad. 

This leaves for consideration the Detroit Terminal 
Railroad, with respect to which the evidence is some- 
what more satisfactory. 

This road owns no cars. It now has five switching 
engines of its own. It was claimed by its representa- 
tive that the amount of money actually invested in this 
property up to the present time was slightly in excess 
of $1,000,000 and the details of this expenditure were 
shown. 

The road has been in operation for 17 months, and 
the result of operation for this entire period was furnished 
upon the hearing. The figures given show that under 
the scale of tariffs above stated the average receipts 
per car handled have been $3.61, while the actual ex- 
penditures have averaged $4.92, leaving a deficit of 
$1.31; but in reaching this result interest at the rate 
of 6 per cent on the money invested has been included 
in operating expenses. 

This railroad is controlled through stock ownership 
by the Grand Trunk, the Michigan Central, and the 
Lake Shore, three of the principal lines entering the 
city of Detroit, and it is manifest that this ownership 
might, under some circumstances, influence the rates 
which the subsidiary company should be permitted to 
charge. It was suggested by the protestant that the 
proposed increased. charges of this company were so 
high that other lines would decline to absorb them, with 
the result that a portion or all of the increase must be 
borne by the shipper; or that traffic would be unduly 
diverted to the lines of the owning companies. It was 
further said that the Detroit Terminal had not in all 
cases permitted a connection with its line and had de- 
clined to establish tariffs when such connection had 
been made. 

The construction of this belt railroad was begun 
by private parties for the purpose of relieving the con- 
gestion at railroad terminals in the city of Detroit.. 
The purpose was to enable the industries reached by it 
to connect with various lines of railway entering the 
city of Detroit without passing through the city termi- 
nals of those lines. This purpose was a laudable one, 
and apparently the construction of the road will to a 
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great extent accomplish that object. All lines should 
be permitted to connect with it; and its facilities should 
be open to all alike upon the same terms, If this is 
done, we see no reason why this company should not 
be permitted to charge rates which will yield a fair 
return upon the fair value of the property devoted to 
the public service. Should any undue discrimination re- 
sult in favor of the proprietary lines, or any undue 
burden be cast upon shippers as this situation develops, 
that can be corrected; for the present there is no sug- 
gestion of such difficulty, provided the rates charged 
are reasonable and its facilities are open to all who de- 
sire to make connection with it. 


Results of Operation Unfavorable. 


The figures already referred to show that for the 
17 months of its operation there has been a deficit. It 
must be remembered, however, that this property is in 
a formative period. The results of operation, in the 
very nature of things, could not be as favorable during 
these first months as subsequently. The statement 
itself shows that the later months have been much more 
favorable than the earlier months; and there is every 
reason to believe that upon the scale of charges now 
in effect a still better showing will be made in the 
future. It should also be noted that in the operating 
expenses the interest upon the money invested in the 
property at 6 per cent has been included. 

The present scale of charges upon the Detroit Termi- 
nal Railroad should manifestly be revised. Under this 
schedule, it will be remembered, a charge of $3 is made 
for a switch movement in the eastern zone and $3.50 for 
a corresponding movement in the western zone. When the 
movement is across the dividing line from one zone to 
another these two charges are added together, making a 
total charge of $6.50. This, in our opinion, is wrong. The 
bulk of the expense in the making of a switch movement 
consists in the handling of the car at the two ends of 
the movement. Comparatively little is added in moving 
the car a few miles even, when once upon the main track. 
While, therefore, a somewhat higher charge might prop- 
erly be made when the movement is from one terminal to 
another, still it ought not to exceed the rate for a move- 
ment within either zone by anything like the addition of 
the full rate for the other zone. 

The tariff under suspension proposes to make a uni- 
form charge of $6 per car for any movement upon the 
terminal railroad, unless to or from a team track of that 
road, in which case an additional dollar is charged. If 
the distribution of industries upon this road were to re- 
main in the future the same as it now is, the fairer method 
would probably be to preserve the two zones as at present, 
making a somewhat higher charge when the movement 
is from one zone to the other. But it is evident that as 
time goes on industries may be located not only at the 
extremities, but along the whole length of this belt road; 
so that movements would occur from one zone to another 
which would involve no greater expense, and ought to 
bear no higher charge, than other movements within a 
single zone. We are not prepared therefore to dissent 
from the proposition of this respondent to apply a blanket 
rate to all movements. 


Increase Not Justified. 


After carefully considering this whole situation we 
are of the opinion that the Detroit Terminal Railroad 
has not justified the increase which it proposes to make 
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by its schedules under suspension, but that it may properly 
recast and somewhat increase its present rates. We are 
of the opinion that a charge not exceeding $4.50 per car 
for a switch movement between all points upon its line 
would be reasonable. 

The testimony indicates that the Detroit Terminal 
Railroad, in order to induce the location of industries upon 
its line, is providing the private tracks used by those 
industries at its own expense. The industry bears the 
cost of the installation at the outset; but this is subse- 
quently repaid by a refund of so much for each car 
switched. If, in point of fact, this railroad furnishes the 
private tracks which serve its industries, there is no ap- 
parent propriety in making a greater charge when the 
delivery is upon a team track than when unon a private 
track, assuming that this could be properly done in any 
case, as to which no opinion is expressed. 

It should be observed that the rate which we allow 
is in a sense experimental. Either party is at liberty to 
again call this matter to the attention of the Commission 
if the actual result is from any cause widely different 
from what now seems probable. 

An order will be entered in accordance with the fore- 
going opinion. 

ORDER. 

It appearing, That on February 26, 1913, the Com- 
mission entered upon an investigation concerning the 
propriety of the increases and the lawfulness of the rates, 
charges, regulations,. and practices stated in schedules 
contained in the following tariffs: Detroit Terminal Rail- 
road, I. C. C. No. 13; Michigan Central Railroad Co., sup 
plements Nos. 31 and 32 to I. C. C. No. 3794; and Pere 
Marquette Railroad, supplement No. 2 to I. C. C. No. 2924, 
and subsequently ordered that the operation of said sched- 
ules contained in said tariff be suspended until December 
27, 1913. 

It further appearing, That a full investigation of the 
matters and things involved has been had, and that the 
Commission has, on the date hereof, made and filed a re- 
port containing its findings of fact and conclusions there- 
on, which said report is hereby referred to and made a 
part hereof: 

It is ordered, That the carriers respondents herein 
and designated in said tariffs be, and they are hereby, 
notified and required to cancel, on or before December 27, 
1913, the switching charges stated in the schedules speci- 
fied in said orders of suspension. 

It is further ordered, That respondents Michigan 
Central Railroad Co. and Pere Marquette Railroad Co. and 
S. M. Felton, D. E. Waters and F. W. Blair, receivers 
thereof, shall continue in force for a period of not less 
than two years from the date hereof and apply to the traffic 
switched by them in and about the city of Detroit, Mich., 
switching charges not in excess of those applicable to such 
traffic in effect on February 26, 1913. 

And it is further ordered, That respondent Detroit 
Terminal Railroad be, and it is hereby, notified and re- 
quired to establish, on or before December 27, 1913, upon 
not less than 5 days’ notice to the public and to the Com- 
mission by filing and posting in the manner required by 
section 6 of the Act to regulate commerce, and for a period 
of not less than two years thereafter, to maintain a 


switching charge on interstate traffic switched by it upon 
‘all points upon its line in and about Detroit, Mich., which 
shall not exceed $4.50 per car. 
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Traffic Features of the 1913 Railway Reports 


Earnings of Leading Carriers During Year Ending June 30, 1913, and Their Disposition 
of the Funds; also Capital Improvements; Taken from the Reports to Stockholders 


The stockholder may look on his favorite railroad only 
as a money-making machine; the shipper or receiver of 
freight considers the carrier in the light of its service 
and charges. The annual reports of carriers to their 
stockholders cannat be expected to be produced wholly 
for the special information of shippers; but, as a matter 
of fact, most reports are now compiled as semi-public 
documents, and set forth many things the man who pays 
for transportation would do well to know, for the im- 
provement of his relations with the carriers, and general 
knowledge of conditions affecting in a broad way the 
health of all business in the country. 

For this reason THE TRAFFIC WORLD is presenting in 
this and succeeding issues a summary of important points 
in the reports for the year ending June 30, 1913; of several 
of the larger railway systems. 


ERIE RAILROAD CO. 


This system increased gross operating revenue $6,154,- 
989.50 over the preceding year, to $62,647,359.12; total 
operating expenses went up $3,520,715.14, and taxes in- 
creased $117,792.04; total operating expenses and taxes, 
$46,146,759.97. The gain in operating income was $2,516,- 
482.32. Ratio of operating expenses to gross operating 
revenue was reduced 1.46 per cent to 70.57 per cent. 

Total mileage of road operated was 2,257.40. The 
road hauled 21,979,558 tons of merchandise, an increase 
of 2,698,390 tons, or 13.99 per cent. Coal and coke ton- 
nage increased 1,327,917 tons to 19,008,435 tons, brought 
in 15.60 per cent increase in revenue with the 7.51 per 
cent increase in tonnage, and was 46.38 per cent of total 
tonnage hauled. 

Following is a tabular summary of general freight 


traffic statistics: 

Per cent 

Increase. 
10.89 
13.29 


Tons. 
40,987,993 
7,730,675,050 


Total revenue traffic 
Tons hauled one mile 


The total revenue derived from haulage of freight was 
$44,345,739.10, as compared with $39,791,526.24 for the year 
1912, an increase of $4,554,212.86, or 11.45 per cent. 

The average freight revenue per ton per mile was 
574 cent, as compared with .583 cent the last year, a 
decrease of .009 cent, or 1.54 per cent. 

In addition to the above, 4,578,942 tons of company’s 
freight were hauled, making the total tonnage 45,566,935 
tons. a 
In hauling this tonnage 12,954,533 train miles were 
run, an increase compared with the last year of 17,157 
train miles, or 13/100 per cent. 

The average distance each ton was hauled was 188.608 
miles, an increase of 3.996 miles, or 2.16 per cent. 


The revenue per freight train mile was $3.42, as com- 
pared with $3.08 the previous year, an increase of 34 cents, 
or 11.3 per cent. The average trainload of revenue freight 
was 596.75‘tons, an increase of 69.32 tons, or 13.14 per 
cent. Including company’s freight, the average trainload 
was 647.14 tons, an increase of 66.5 tons, or 11.45 per 
cent. The average carload of revenue freight was 21.44 
tons, an increase of 1.27 tons, or 6.3 per cent. Including 
company’s freight, the average carload was 23.25 tons, 


an increase of 1.04 tons, or 4.68 per cent more than last 
year. 

Passenger Traffic. 
the 
per 


The total number of passengers carried during 
year was 27,362,836, an increase of 1,157,570, or 4.42 
cent. 

The number of passengers carried one mile was 647,- 
026,127, an increase of 35,477,256 passenger miles, or 5.8 
per cent. 

The increase in gross revenue therefrom was $592,- 
140.18, or 6.15 per cent. 


Expenses for Yard Facilities and Equipment. 


Under maintenance the report shows: 

The average fare received from each passenger was 
37.33 cents, an increase of .61 cent. 

The passenger train mileage was 10,230,932 train miles, 
an increase of .63 per cent. 

The passenger train revenue per train mile was $1.317, 
an increase of 5.57 per cent. 

Under capital account items appear the following: 
$6,053,070.39 


72,630.41 
391,840.92 


Additional main tracks ‘ 

Sees pant ee TCM. 66 isin 0 bss 5 CHAN ca kee eset 
EY SL Ue on aan bie sane au anise aetna Boe eines 
Dock and wharf property 

86 locomotives 

1,000 box cars 

300 automobile cars 

500 coke cars 


Among expenditures for additions and betterments, out 
of income, were: 


ee Se os ct ance and de akscdidea een 13,690.45 
Sidings GME WUT TIRCKS, «2 iced ssc cece etc ccbetncesie 180,692.14 
EN, MI a:b ina 0-3 obec wh Suid 6 nib end bts 6s tba ees keen ee 
Grain elevators and storage warehouses..............-. 46,778.30 
Dock and wharf property 179,961.61 
Other additions and betterments 2,983.89 
250 gondola cars 170,406.82 
SO COR GE es on oo. oc 0 bh 6h 800 vc Keetbbe das oveged ene ae 

Under general remarks the report includes the follow- 
ing items: 

During the year work on the second track and grade 
reduction on the Meadville, Cincinnati and Chicago and 
Erie divisions, referred to in the previous report, has 
satisfactorily progressed. At the end of the calendar 
year there will remain of the single-track main line only 
those sections between Allegany and Carrollton, N. Y. 
(5 miles), between Steamburg and Waterboro, N. Y. (9 
miles), and between Lomax and Griffth, Ind. (35 miles), 
and upon their completion your company will have a 
double-track line between New York and Chicago. 

Two wooden car floats, four harbor freight barges, ten 
covered barges, five open lighters, one steam lighter and 
one steel tug have been purchased for use in and about 
New York harbor. 

During the year there were added to the equipment 
of the company 75 Mikado type engines, 13 Pacific type 
engines, 25 suburban coaches, 11 combined cars, 300 auto- 
mobile cars, 500 40-ton coke cars and 1,435 40-ton box 
cars, all steel underframed. Arrangements have been 
perfected for the purchase and delivery during the en- 
suing year of 3,000 steel frame box cars, 1,500 self-clearing 
hopper cars, 500 drop-end gondola cars, 40 Mikado type 
engines and 10 Pacific type engines. 
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Under recent state laws your company has been com- 
pelled to place extra men on many of its passenger and 
freight trains, involving an annual increased expenditure 
of over $376,000, notwithstanding it is the contention of 
your board that no equivalent in safety, service or effi- 
ciency is added. 

The grain elevator at Buffalo, built in 1879, was de- 
stroyed by fire. It is proposed to replace it when con- 
ditions warrant. 

The elevator at 5ist street yard, Chicago, has been 
supplemented with reinforced concrete grain storage bins 
with a capacity of 350,000 bushels. 

At Dock 1, Jersey City, N. J., sufficient channel has 
been dredged to permit the loading with grain of trans- 
atlantic ships. 

Land in the vicinity of Griffith, Ind., has been pur- 
chased at an approximate cost of $500,000, for the purpose 
of developing a terminal for Chicago traffic. 

Arrangements have been perfected whereunder freight 
is received and delivered by car float at several stations 
on the Chicago River. It is expected this method will 
afford an increase in freight revenues from Chicago. 

Your roadway, structures and equipment suffered from 
flood at Dayton, O., and vicinity, to restore which entails 
an expenditure of approximately $500,000. 

As indicating the increased freight moving efficiency 
of your company, the following comparative figures are 
submitted: 

For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1902, the average 
freight trainload was 399.76 tons. 

For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1912, the average 
freight trainload was 580.64 tons. 

For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, the average 
freight trainload was 647.14 tons. 

27,991,186.10, equivalent to 63.31 per cent of the total 
operating expenses, was paid by the company direct to 
labor, being distributed among 41,208 employes. 


NORFOLK & WESTERN. 


The returns in this company’s report are from the 
operation of 2,022.85 miles of road, with 3,550.02 miles of 
track. Operating revenues increased $4,004,683.47, 10.08 
per cent to $43,739,920.52. Total operating expenses in- 
creased 11.28 per cent to $28,565,812.96; operating ratio 
advanced from 64.60 per cent to 65.31 per cent. 

Comparison of traffic and revenue figures with those 
of the previous year shows the following interesting 
changes: 


Number of passengers increased 473,131......... 8.57 per cent 
Average haul of passengers decreased 0.02 miles... 0.05 per cent 
Revenue from passenger fares increased $372,841,53. 8.59 per cent 
Average rate per passenger per mile increased 

0 001c 0.05 per cent 
Revenue freight carried increased 3,366,160 tons. .11.47 cent 
Average haul of freight decreased 2.93 miles 0 cent 
Revenue from freight transportation increased — 

$3,565,451.67 
Average rate per ton per mile unchanged 
Average tons of revenue freight per train mile 

increased 71.41 tons 
Shipments of coal increased 1,335,271 tons 
Shipments of lumber increased 533,838 tons 
Shipments of coke increased 222.371 tons 
Shipments of ore increased 252,183 tons 37.01 
Shipments of pig and iron bloom increased 187, 993 


Increase in Facilities. 


The report gives the following figures, comparing the 
equipment of Oct. 1, 1896, with that of June 30, 1913: 

Locomotives—Increase in number, 157 per cent; in 
tractive power, 336 per cent. 

Freight cars—Increase in number, 169 per cent; in 
ton capacity, 362 per cent. 

Among the items of new equipment added during the 
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year were: 49 freight locomotives; 500 all-stel drop- 
bottom gondolas, 115,000 pounds capacity; 1 all-steel drop- 
bottom gondola, 180,000 pounds capacity; 1,636 all-steel 
hopper coal cars, 115,000 pounds capacity; 2 refrigerator 
ears (second-hand). 

Work is progressing on the new coaling pier No 4 
at Lambert’s Point, which should be ready for operation 
early in the year 1914. 

There were in the shops undergoing and awaiting re- 
pairs at the close of the year 124 locomotives, or 11.9 
per cent (53 needing only light repairs), 19 passenger 
cars, or 4.6 per cent, and 1,673 freight and work equip- 
ment cars, or 3.8 per cent. 

Flood damage in Ohio caused about $500,000 loss of 
physical plant, and serious loss of revenue. 


New Industries. 


Among the new local industries are the following: 
26 manufactories of mineral, metal and other products; 
44 manufactories of lumber products; 21 manufactories 
of farm implements and farm products; 12 coal mines. 
The tabulation of freight carried shows the following: 


Per Tons 


Cent. Increase. 
Products of agriculture ‘ . 3.94 117,460 


Products of forests 7.10 512,191 
Products of animals 0.69 11,631 
Products of mines . 76.05 2,107,841 
Manufactures ,603, 11.02 576,642 
Merchandise 5 0.59 
Miscellaneous; other commodities 

not mentioned above ,62 0.61 49,148 


Freight traffic and revenue statistical tables include 
the following items: 


Increase, 


1912-13. 
Average mileage of road operated 2,022.85 
Average mileage of track operated 3,550.02 


REVENUE FREIGHT TRAFFIC (TONS OF 2,000 LBS.). 
Revenue tons carried 32 ,701, 743 
8,856,070,381 

Revenue tons carried one mile per mile of 

road operated 4,378,016 
Revenue tons carried one mile per 

track operated 2,494,654 
Average distance carried (miles) 270.81 


Average revenue tons lading per 

train mile 763.84 
Average-revenue tons lading per 

engine mile 484.28 
Average revenue tons lading per 

car mile, loaded 30.57 
Average revenue tons lading per 

car mile, loaded and empty 19.01 


*Decrease. 


FREIGHT REVENUE. 
Increase, 


1912-13 

From rates only $37,588, — 87 
Average revenue per ton per mile 
Average revenue per freight train mile. 3 2130 
Average revenue per freight engine mile. 2.0554 
Average revenue per freight ear mile, 

loaded 0.1298 
Average revenue per freight car mile, 

loaded and empty 0.0807 
Average revenue per mile of road operated 18,581.72 
Average revenue per mile of track operated 10,588.12 

Freight car average daily mileage was increased from 

35.64 to 38.32 for all cars; 28.47 to 33.03 for box cars; 


38.37 to 40.18 for coal cars. 


PLEADS GUILTY OF MISBILLING. 


On Nov. 25, 1913, in the United States District Court, 
in the Southern District of New York, an information in 
two counts was lodged against Louis Lefkowitz for mis- 
billing shipments of leather goods, N. O. S., consisting of 
dress suit cases as scrap leather from New York City 
to western points. The defendant at once pleaded guilty 
and was fined $500. 
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THE FIVE PER CENT ADVANCES 


The class and commodity rates, both intrastate and 
interstate, between points in respective territories, 
bounded as follows: 


lst. Central Freight Association territory and Illinois: On 
the west, Mississippi River; south, Ohio River; east, Charleston, 
Parkersburg, W. V., Pittsburgh, Pa., Salamanca and Buffalo, 
N. Y¥.; north, Lake Erie, Lake Huron and Michigan and Wis- 
consin-Illinois state line. 

2d. Trunk Line Association territory: On the west, 
Charleston, Parkersburg, W. V., Pittsburgh, Pa., Salamanca and 
Buffalo, N. Y.; south, Potomac River; east, Atlantic Ocean and 
eastern state line of New York; north, St. Lawrence River. 


were advanced as follows: 


Rates Applying, viz.: 

lst. In cents per 100 pounds: 5% cents or less, increased 
one-fourth of a cent per 100 pounds; in excess of 5% cents, in- 
creased 5 per cent. 

2d. Per Ton: $1.15 per ton and less, increased 5 cents per 
ton; in excess of $1.15 per ton, increased 5 per cent. 

{ 

The rule used for disposing of fractions of a cent 

is as follows: 


Under five one-hundredths of a cent, omit; five one-hun- 
dredths of a cent or higher, called one-tenth of a cent. 


From Youngstown (Ohio) Rate Point and Cleveland 
(Ohio) Rate Point to certain points in Central Freight 
Association territory and Illinois the class rates and 
certain commodity rates were made on the usual dif- 
ferential below increased rates from Pittsburgh, and on 
certain commodities from Southern Ohio Districts the 
usual differentials were applied in connection with the 
increased rates from the base point. 

From and to Louisville, Henderson, Owensboro and 
Paducah, Ky., and points in Central Freight Association 
territory, rates were made on the established arbitraries 
over the Ohio River base points, except from and to 
Buffalo-Pittsburgh and adjacent points, where established 
percentage basis was applied. 

Rates between Illinois points and Buffalo, Salamanca 
and Pittsburgh are based on the established percentage 
of the increased basing rates applying from the same 
western origin points to New York City. 

Between C. A. F. territory and the Northwest (Wis- 
consin, Upper Peninsula of Michigan and East Minne- 
sota) joint through rates were advanced to the extent 
of the increase made in the rates applying between Chi- 
cago and points east thereof. 

Rates to and from C. F. A. territory and the South- 
west are advanced, subject to the increase made east of 
St. Louis. . 

Rail-and-lake rates from C. F. A. territory to St. 
Paul, Duluth, Sault Ste. Marie, etc., were advanced, sub- 
ject to’ the usual basis. 

Rates between points in Central Freight Association 
territory and Illinois, on the one hand, and points in 
Trunk Line Association and New England territories, on 
the other, were advanced subject to the established per- 
centage of the basing rates between Chicago and New 
York City, which are an increase of 5 per cent over cur- 
rent rates, the new basing class rates being: 


Between Chicago and New York City. 


Classes 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Present, cents per 100 Ibs....75 65 50 35 30 25 
Proposed, cents per 100 Ibs..78.8 68.3 52.5 36.8 31.5 26.3 

If no commodity basing rate is now in effect from 
or to Chicago or New York City, but commodity rates 
are published from or to interior points, then rates from 
or to such interior points were increased 5 per cent, 
and the established percentages were applied in order to 
obtain the increased rates from or to other interior east- 
ern points. 


In the case of both class and commodity rates the 
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usual differentials above or below (as the case might 
be) New York city are employed in arriving at increased 
rates from or to Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New- 
port News and Norfolk. 

On certain commodities from eastern and southern 
Ohio to points east of Buffalo and Pittsburgh established 
differentials over increased rates from Pittsburgh were 
maintained. ; 

Rates via rail and ocean and rail-and-lake rates were 
increased subject to the established differentials below 
the increased all-rail rates. 

Rates from and to points in Canada east of Detroit 
and St. Clair rivers and points in Illinois, Central 
Freight Association territory, Trunk Line Association 
and New England territories were also increased in line 
with basis mentioned above, except that from Canada 
present rule for disposition of fractions was used. 


BOOKREVIEW 


With the opening of the Panama Canal and the low- 
ering of many of our import duties, there is bound to come 
a very marked increase in the volume of our foreign 
commerce. 

There is no country if any importance throughout the 
civilized world but that expects to very materially in- 
crease its export business to the United States, and if our 
business men are to maintain the balance of international 
trade in their favor, a most thorough study of foreign 
trade conditions must be made. 

The Trade of the World, by James Davenport Whelp- 
ley, a little volume just being sent out by the Century 
Co., while it does not go into minute detail concerning 
the development and handling of foreign commerce, will 
give the reader a better understanding of the demands 
of the different countries and of the necessity for making 
his product fit into the requirements of prospective cus- 
tomers rather than to attempt to build up a demand for 
that which he is successfully marketing in the United 
States. The author illustrates this point through the 
story of finding in a small Central American village a 
storekeeper rewrapping in blue paper a lot of candles 
which had come to him wrapped in paper of another color. 
Upon inquiring as to why this was being done, he was 
told that the tradesman had built up a big trade in these 
particular goods, but that they had always come wrapped 
in blue paper and that the natives would accept no substi- 
tute. His protest to the shippers brought back the reply 
that the candles were the same and that for good reasons 
they had decided to change the color of the wrappers and 
intimating that he was a fool for making such a trivial 
protest. 

As the foreign commerce of the world for the year 
1912 amounted to $35,000,000,000 and as the population 
of the world is rapidly increasing, the possibilities for 
trade are practically limitless. 

Shippers and traffic representatives will therefore find 
it well worth their while to know the facts which Mr. 
Whelpley has brought together in this book; 436 pages, 
6x8%. Price, $2.16. Orders may be sent to The Traffic 
Service Bureau, Chicago. 


TRAFFIC CLUB OF CHICAGO. 
On December 8 the Traffic Club of Chicago will have 
a ladies’ night entertainment, consisting of the presenta- 
tion of a play written by Mrs. Guy S. McCabe, wife of the 


president of the club. 
be interspersed. 


Several vaudeville featutres will 
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The Open Forum 


A department for the use of patrons and friends of The Traffic World in the discussion of the 
topics which every progressive traffic man, whether manager or clerk, 
has to consider—Contributions are welcomed 


“Henn einer fiir ein Blatt qgeschrieben hat, so wird er ein guter Freund des Blattes.” 


HANDLING FREIGHT CLAIMS 





By H. L. WILLARD, President Brooklyn Traffic Club. 
A very prevalent idea among shippers is that car- 
riers evade as much as possible payment of just claims 
until either forced to do so or lose the traffic. 


We believe that there was a time that to a large 
extent this was true, but in these days of intense com- 
petition between rival lines, and the widespread publicity 
given to traffic matters in general, the exceptions are 
few, and often where delays in the adjustment of claims 
occur, it is largely due to causes over which the carriers 
exercise absolutely no control; viz: insufficient informa- 
tion at the time claims are filed, improper methods of 
packing, and delay in entering claims. 

Claims are divided into two general classes—over- 
charge claims and loss and damage claims; and the latter 
class is again subdivided in concealed loss and damage 
and straight loss and damage. Claims for overcharge are 
more easily adjusted because of the simple character of 
the investigation. 


Claims for Overcharge. 


In adjusting claims for overcharge, the question of 
responsibility or liability is not involved. The chief 
question is: Was the consignment forwarded under class 
rates when there was a commodity rate in effect? In 
which case the shipper is of course entitled to a refund 
on account of false classification or a clerical error in 
quoting and applying a rate which can easily be deter- 
mined by reference to published tariffs which are filed 
approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Another form of overcharge is incorrect weights. All 
L. C. L. shipments should be carefully weighed and the 
weights recorded by shipper, and not left to the carriers’ 
rate clerks and weighmasters. 

To avoid overcharge on L. C. L. shipments, it is im- 
portant to have cars weighed out light; add to this the 
stock weights of the consignments, and it will be found 
that occasion for claims for overcharge will rarely occur. 

If the shippers fail to follow this method and have 
reason to believe an overcharge has been made, the car 
should be weighed light at destination and an affidavit 
furnished as to the stock weight of contents, which is 
usually accepted by the carriers. It sometimes happens 
that during transit it is necessary to make repairs to a 
car—new side rods, put in a new door or floor—which 
may increase the weight materially and which may not 
be taken into account when the car passes over the 
carrier’s scale at destination and correction noted on 
freight waybills where consignment is forwarded with 
charges collect. 


and 


Loss and Damage Claims. 
With carload shipments where consignments are dam- 
aged, an affidavit should be made showing in detail the 


exact damage sustained, route over which shipments 
passed, together with the original bill of lading, paid 
freight receipt, and certified copy of the original invoice, 
and a statement of the actual cost of repairs. 
Less-than-carload shipments should be carefully in- 
spected and amount of damage noted on the receipt. 
Claims of this character should be made against the de- 
livering line, for the reason that under the interstate 
commerce law the initial carrier is responsible to the 
consignee for the safe carriage of the property. 


Limit of Carrier’s Liability. 


To avoid unpleansant disputes with carriers, where 
it becomes necessary to make claims, shipper should read 
carefully and be governed strictly by Rule No. 3 of con- 
ditions on back of the uniform bill of lading approved by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission under date of June 
29, 1908, which reads as follows: 

“The amount of any loss or damage for which any 
carrier is liable shall be computed on the basis of the 
value of the property (being the bona fide invoice price, 
if any, to the consignee, including the freight charges, if 
prepaid) at the place and time of shipment under this 
bill of lading, unless a lower value has been represented 
in writing by the shipper or has been agreed upon, or is 
determined by classification or tariffs upon which the rate 
is based, in any of which events such lower value shall 
be the maximum amount to govern such computation, 
whether or not such loss or damage occurs from neg- 
ligence. 

“Claims for loss, damage, or delay must be made in 
writing to the carrier at the point of delivery or at the 
point of origin within four months after delivery of 
property, or, in case of failure to make delivery, then 
within four months after a reasonable time for delivery 
has elapsed. Unless claims are so made the carrier shall 
not be liable. 

“Any carrier or party liable on account of loss or 
damage to any of said property shall have the full ben- 
efit of any insurance that may have been effected upon 
or on account of said property, so far as this shall not 
void the policies or contracts of insurance.” 


HOUSE COMMITTEE INDORSES CLEMENTS. 


At a meeting of the members of the House committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce, Tuesday evening, it 
was agreed that as individuals they should indorse Judge 
Clements and ask President Wilson to reappoint him. 
The wishes of the members were communicated to the 
President on Wednesday. The committeemen ask his re- 
appointment on the ground of his long service and abso- 
lute familiarity, not only with what has been done, but 
his advocacy of an extension of the jurisdiction of the 
Commission so as to include control of the issue of cap- 
ital stock. 
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RAILROADS AND COST OF LIVING 





By J. M. FITZGERALD, President Western Maryland.* 

Much has been said about the high cost of living, 
and the award in the recent wage controversy finds that 
during the past three years the cost of living of con- 
ductors and trainmen has increased.at least 7 per cent. 

As the railways are the great purchasers of labor 
and material, I venture to approach the subject of the 
high cost of living of the railways, with a hope that some 
phases of the situation may suggest co-operative action 
on the part of those who control the selling price of the 
only railway product—transportation. 

Let us approach this subject, realizing that our rail- 
ways employ more than seventeen hundred thousand per- 





J. M. FITZGERALD, 
President Western Maryland. 


sons, with an annual payroll of nearly thirteen hundred 
million dollars: that a fair value of our railway plant, 
equipment and property is probably eighteen billion dol- 
lars: that they represent large portions of the reserve 
funds of savings and insurance institutions; therefore ad- 
ministering the savings of millions of men, women and 
children. 

Life insurance companies in New York are said to 
hold one-eighth of the entire railroad bond issues of this 
country. These insurance companies have twenty million 
policyholders located throughout the country. 

The service most essential to the furtherance of in- 
dustry and commerce is transportation; the instrumental- 
ity most important to that service in the United States 
is our system of railways. They supply the means by 


*Address before the Toledo Transportation Club on Novem- 
ber 25, 1913. 
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which products reach their markets and consumers reach 
their source of supply. In other words, they make pos- 
sible the interchange of commodities. When the exchange 
of commodities fails, industry will also fail. 

Our railways have evolved methods of handling traffic 
which make the railways of this country virtually one 
transportation system rendering a service to the people, 
the efficiency of which is not equaled by any transporta- 
tion system of the world. . 

That the railways may be able to offer you an efficient 
transportation service, immense amounts of money must 
be expended in their construction, in the provision of cars, 
locomotives, terminals and all other necessary facilities. 
This means capital investment. 

That they may properly conduct this service of trans- 
portation, vast amounts of money must be expended for 
fuel, for supplies and material, and for the wages of 
their armies of employes. These sums must be obtained 
as compensation for this service of transportation. This 
compensation, moreover, must be sufficient to allow them 
to pay taxes and other expenses and to make return upon 
capital invested in railways. 

In other words, the surplus of past production which 
entered into the construction of the railways must not 
only be preserved, but, through their operation, be en- 
hanced. 

The interests of the railways, their security holders, 
their employes, the shippers, the passengers and_the pub- 
lic are identical. By no process of reasoning can you 
separate them. Therefore, we should all be concerned 
regarding the conditions now confronting the railways, and 
which difficulties may be met in one of three ways: 

First—By a reduction in wages, which cannot be 
considered at this time. 

Second—By reduction in other items of expense, which 
would of necessity impair the present transportation serv- 
ice, and which would, of course, not be tolerated by the 
public. FS 

Third—By increased rates. 

Railways cannot continue to provide necessary and 
efficient transportation facilities on the present rates of 
compensation allowed for the service of transportation, 
and which rates are no longer sufficient to carry the high 
cost of operations, due to constantly increasing rates of 
wages and taxes; full crew bills; safety regulation ap- 
pliances and other expenditures imposed by federal and 
state legislation, and still leave a surplus from operations 
sufficient to attract new capital. 

Without new capital, railways cannot provide the in- 
creased power, equipment, terminal and other facilities 
which the natural development of our country will re- 
quire for an efficient and adequate transportation service. 

Everybody seems to recognize the difficulties of the 
railways, including the commissions that determine our 
wage disputes. 

It is universally known and it is universally admitted 
that railways cannot continue to meet the demands of 
federal and state legislation, together with constantly in- 
creasing wages, unless they are permitted to increase their 
rates. 


The award in the arbitration between the eastern rail- 
roads and the Order of Railway Conductors and Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, recently filed in New York, 
states that at the present time a ton of freight is moved 
a distance of more than three miles in the eastern ter- 
ritory for the value of a two-cent postage stamp—the 
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cheapest railroad service to the shipper to be found on 
the face of the globe. 

The importance of this statement may be fully real- 
ized by another statement from the same report, which 
shows that the arbitration affects about one hundred thou- 
sand conductors and trainmen in the service of the forty- 
one different railroads in the eastern territory, whose 
operating expenses in the year 1912 amounted to nearly 
seven hundred and forty-nine million dollars, and whose 
payments, in the form of wages to conductors and train- 
men, amounted to more than eighty-five million dollars, 
and that the population of the districts served by these 


forty-one roads is approximately forty-seven millions of 


people. 

The award also says: “This board, however, believes 
that it must make its finding as to what is a proper rate 
of pay to be awarded to the conductors and trainmen 
as a result of this arbitration, without any reference to 
the dilemma in which the railroads are evidently placed 
by the laws which make it impossible for them to in- 
crease passenger and freight rates without the authority 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, or of the railroad 
commissions of the various states.” 

These statements are interesting when you consider 
that our railways are capitalized at less per mile than 
the railways of any of the great countries of the world, 
and that we pay the highest wages out of the lowest rates 
in the world. 


There are two kinds of wages—money wages and 
real wages. Real wages represent the amount of goods 
which a man receives in exchange for his labor, so you 
can readily see that money wages might advance while 
real wages would actually be decreasing. 

If you want to increase real wages, you must increase 
the productivity of the individual. Increase the produc- 
tivity of a man 10 per cent, and his real wages must 
increase. Labor sometimes argues that capital absorbs 
the profit from increased production. This is not true. 
Capital cannot derive profit from increased production 
unless consumption increases, and the capitalist is not a 
factor as a consumer. . The more the people produce, the 
more they will consume, and their real wages will there- 
fore increase regardless of anything the capitalist may 
think, or say, or do. 


Railroad rates of compensation are under the control 
of the federal and state commissions. Enactment of fed- 
eral and state legislation, requiring capital expenditure 
on the part of the railways, continues. Demands for 
increased wages—presented by employes with increased 
regularity, are refused by the railways and allowed by 
arbitration, which is now conducted under the Newlands 
law—a federal enactment. 

That part of his income which a man saves is capital; 
therefore every man is a capitalist, and he lends his 
money to those who can offer attractive rates of interest 
and assure him of the safety of his investment. 

You may control railroad rates; you may control 
railway capital expenditures; you may regulate wages 
paid railway employes; but you cannot legislate private 
capital out of a man’s pocket, so that further expansion 
and development of our great transportation system must 
be deferred until the railways can again demonstrate an 
earning power enabling them to offer the investor a 
security, the safety of which as to principal will be 
assured, and the rates of interest on which will at least 
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be as attractive as others seeking money in the same 
markets. 

There is a higher authority than the law, and that 
is the people who make the law, and at whose behest 
the law can be changed. 

I have an abiding faith in the people of this country 
and in their desire to do the fair thing and the right 
thing. 

There is nothing mysterious about the financial and 
physical operation of railway properties, and I believe we 
should be frank with our stockholders, our employes, the 
public and the government. Take them into our con- 
fidence and make them partners in the enterprise so 
important to their future welfare. Such a policy will 
enable us to secure each other’s point of view and create 
an attitude of mutual respect between the people and 
the railways, conveying the hope that a widespread real- 
ization of our difficulties will result in the necessary relief 
to our great transportation system which is so vital to the 
future progress and development of our country. 

We will enjoy an ideal relationship with the people 
when they cease referring to the railways as the “Har- 
riman Lines,” the “Vanderbilt Lines,” the “Hill Lines” or 
the “Rockefeller Lines,” and refer to them as “our rail- 
roads.” 

There is a great difference between government own- 
ership and public ownership. I believe in public owner- 
ship, and I believe in public regulation—a regulation which 
will protect the people from improper discrimination and 
insure them efficient and proper service. All I ask is that 
this regulation shall deal justice to those it regulates 
and guarantee to men, all of whom are equal and entitled 
to the same opportunity, a fair field, where, in the prose- 
cution of honest and legitimate enterprise—large or small 
—they can secure their just due according to their labors, 
their capital investment and their business ability. 


TAP-LINE DECISION INFLUENCE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU. 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Although there is no positive information on the sub. 
ject, the impression is strong that there will be no de 
cision in the industrial lines inquiry until after there 
has been a very careful consideration of the opinion of 
the Commerce Court in the Tap Line Case. It is not 
certain that even after such consideration that there 
will be a decision until after the Supreme Court has 
finally disposed of the Tap Line Case. It is generally 
admitted at the Commission that Judge Mack’s opinion 
is a strong one, the reasoning in which at this time 
seems very difficult, if not impossible, to circumvent. 

The opinion in this Tap Line Case has a strong in- 
direct bearing upon one of the lines of attack which Louis 
D. Brandeis is expected to make upon the application 
of the railroads in Official Classification territory for per- 
mission to make a 5 per cent increase in their rates. 
Mr. Brandeis is expected to suggest that if the carriers 
in that territory cut down their allowances and divisions 
to the industrial and terminal companies, their revenues 
will be greatly improved, and the necessity for a general 
increase of rates reduced thereby. The general prin- 
ciples applied by the Commission in deciding the Tap Line 
Case would have to be applied to the terminal and 
industrial companies, if such a saving of revenues as 
Mr. Brandeis is expected to suggest were possible. 
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CLAIMS AGAINST CARRIERS 


Report of a Committee of the National Associa- 


tion of Railway Commissioners 





Claims against common carriers may properly be di- 
vided into three classes: 

First—For loss or damage to freight. 

Second—For injury or death. 

Third—For damage to property. 

The first class is that commonly known as freight 
claims. Included in it are claims for overcharge, due 
either to questions of weight, or to improper quotations 
of rates. The second class may be broken up into four 
divisions: Injury or death of employes; injuries or death 
of passengers; injury or death of non-trespassers at 
crossings, stations, etc., and injury or death of trespassers. 
Legally a carrier is not presumed to pay claims of the 
latter nature, but it is the fact that such claims are en- 
tered and in many instances paid. The claim for dam- 
ages to property include destruction by fire caused by 
sparks from locomotives, to property wrecked in acci- 
dents, and to stock on the right-of-way. 

In the fiscal year 1912, the reports of the 172 roads 
reported by the Interstate Commerce Commission as hav- 
ing an income of $1,000,000 or more showed a total amount 
for the items injuries to persons (in maintenance of way 
and structures, maintenance of equipment and trans- 
portation), loss and damage to freight, loss and damage 
to baggage, damage to property and damage to stock on 
right-of-way, of $62,004,025. This is 3.118 per cent of the 
total operating expenses of the roads, and is an expendi- 
ture for which no return can be figured. Slason Thomp- 
son, in his “Railway Statistics of the United States,” 
shows that the claims paid by the carriers in 1912 
amounted to 2.20 per cent of the total earnings, which 
was an increase of 0.21 per cent over 1910. Of the total 
claims paid by the carriers reported in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission abstract for 1912, 44.24 per cent 
were for injuries to persons, 14.86 per cent for damage 
to property and stock on right-of-way, and 41.90 per cent 
for loss and damage of freight and baggage. 


Loss and Damage Claims. 


The importance of the amount paid out for loss and 
damage to freight is evidenced by the fact that this out- 
lay enters into the cost of the service and in various 
ways tends to materially increase freight rates, not only 
of those commodities which suffer most therefrom, but of 
the traffic as a whole. It is also in most cases a diréct 
loss to the shippers, for, while they may be paid back 
the greater part of the direct loss, there are indirect 
losses, complications and other annoyances arising there- 
from for which they are not likely to receivé much of 
anything in the way of compensation. Losses of this 
kind constitute in fact an individual as well as social 
waste. 

In the fiscal year 1912 the 172 railroads in the United 
States having an income of more than $1,000,000 paid 
out in freight loss and damage claims, $25,577,082. This 
amount was 1.17 per cent of the freight revenue of 
$2,191,618,544 and 1.27 per cent of the total operating 
expenses of $1,988,480,760. 

A comparison of the same number of roads for the 
years 1911 and 1912 is not easily available, but the fol- 
lowing table, showing the relation of the amount of claims 
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to the operating expenses and the freight revenue of 63 


The roads represented are those 
given in the I. C. C. preliminary abstract of statistics of 
common carriers for 1911, and in that year had earnings 
amounting to more than $10,000,000. 





1911—Total freight revenue................. $1,639,626,168 
1912—Total freight revenue................. 1,684,932,378 
1911—Total operating expenses.............. 1,635,554,073 
1912—Total operating expenses.............. 1,692,045,970 
1911—Total L. & D. freight... ......cscseee 22,231,749 


1912—Total L. & D. freight................. 22,559,368 
1911—Per cent L. & D. freight to freight 

PP bbs sev i ceeet veh esc sh cadee ds 1.36 
1912—Per cent L. & D. freight to freight 

PE. SRS ee Cs eek es vos od ces bas Bo 1.34 
1911—Per cent L. & D. freight to operating 

CU dle F650 CRS IU TS eS ee Fi cba POS 1.36 
1912—Per cenf L. & D. freight to operating 

I is hiker n eh ro kabcn exter desates 1.33 


Small Increase in Efficiency in Handling. 


Although the number and amount of claims has in- 
creased in greater proportion during the past few years 
than almost any other item of operating expense, the 
increase in efficiency in handling claims, except for some 
roads, and a few shippers, has been comparatively small. 
It is only within the past few years that any road appears 
to have made much of any real effort to meet the situa- 
tion, and it was mostly done then only in a more or less 
half-hearted manner, and partly because of legislative 
enactments in many states inflicting penalties for non- 
adjustment within specified time limits. Since the carriers 
have become fully aware of the gravity of the situation 
many have made determined efforts to straighten out the 
trouble, but it cannot be said that any tangible results 
are as yet very marked. 

A writer in the Railway World, in accounting for an 
increase of 335 per cent in the amount of freight claims 
from 1900 to 1910, assigned these reasons: 

First—The higher price of commodities increases the 
cost of replacing the goods damaged or lost. 

Second—The extensions of the jobbers’ and producers’ 
markets have increased the mileage and the volume of 
the goods handled, necessitating hauling over two or more 
lines, and the consequent additional handling and chance 
of breakage at transfer points. 

Third—The organization of claim departments by the 
railroads to settle claims more expeditiously has meant 
payment of many small claims which otherwise would 
not have been prosecuted to the limit. 

Fourth—Heavier cars and trains, the installation of 
air brakes, coupling by impact, have all aggravated the 
strain on the goods by jolting. 

Fifth—The cost of lumber has induced shippers to 
substitute fiber boxes and other weaker containers, thus 
increasing the chance of breakage. 

Sixth—Following the abolition of rebates, large ship 
pers have pushed claims more vigorously. 

Too Easy to File Claims. 

To these might be added other causes, such as the 
position of railroad employes, the increase of the volume 
of business, and the attitude of the railroads as to claims. 
This last-named cause is well illustrated in the statement 
of a freight claim agent of a certain large western road. 
Discussing the new standard forms for the presentation 
of claims, he admitted the value and benefits, but was 
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“inherently opposed to making it so blamed easy for 
people to file claims against the railroads.” Shortly be- 
fore he had tola€ of the discovery at a local agency of 
a barrel nearly filled with claim papers. His attention had 
been directed to it by a letter from a firm stating that 
within the past few months it had filed something over 
one hundred claims with the local agents and had heard 
nothing from them. The records of the claim office failed 
to show receipt of them, and on investigation it was 
brought out that the local agent had acquired a habit 
of throwing all claim papers in a barrel reserved for the 
purpose. It was his intention to send the barrel when 
filled to the claim office. 
probably did not consider it so, the attitude of the local 
agent reflected in a measure the attitude of the claims 
department, and through it the attitude of the carrier. 


New Forms. 

Some progress will have been made in the expedition 
of adjustment of claims when the carriers adopt the new 
standard forms for the presentation of claims, which have 
been approved by the Freight Claim Association and 
traffic representations of the largest shipping centers. 
These forms were drawn by a subcommittee of the Freight 
Claim Association with the aid of two representatives 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and are now 
before this Commission for approval. It is suggested by 
the framer of these forms that claims be submitted either 
to the local agent or the freight claims department of the 
earrier. As the matter of delay in adjustment is one of 
the principal causes of complaint, it might be well to 
have these forms carry recommendations that they be 
filled out in duplicate, one copy to be filed with the local 
agent and the other to be sent at the same time, to the 
claims department. The copy filed with the local agent 
should have with it all the necessary papers, such as the 
expense bill, agent’s receipt, etc., while the form going 
to the claims department should carry with it true copies 
of the necessary documents. A system of this kind would 
surely work to prevent delay. The claims department 
could keep a check on the local agent, and could start 
its investigation at transfer points and points of origin 
before the local agent, after making the necessary in- 
vestigation at this station, could forward the papers to 
the claim department. It is very likely that within a 
few days after the receipt of the papers from the local 
agent the claims department would have completed its 
tracing of transfer and seal records, etc., and would be 
in a position to make an award or decline the claim from 
the evidence at hand. But, whether these suggestions are 
incorporated in connection with it or not, the forms now 
before the Commission mark a great advance in the 
handling of claims and should be put into effect or op- 
eration at the earliest possible date. 


Chance for Rebating. 


There is no question but that the payment of claims 
leaves an opportunity for rebating in a small way, or 
for discrimination to favored shippers. A carrier may 
honor a claim from some consignor or consignee and 
reject another of exactly the same nature from some 
other shippers. Freight traffic solicitors have often to 
meet the proposal of shippers to give their line the busi- 
ness if certain claims then pending are settled. At com- 


petitive. points, where rivalry between certain roads is 
keen, it is not unusual that solicitors should use whatever 
influence they may have to hasten payment in order to 
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get the business for the line. This sort of thing surely 
constitutes discrimination, and is an added argument for 
placing the claims department in the operating depart- 
ment, or elsewhere where it will be as free as possible 
from any undue influence. 

It is the policy of certain claims departments to settle 
for as small an amount as they can get the claimant to 
accept. Fifty per cent of the value of the goods destroyed 
is offered first, with the percentage increasing until, 
should the claimant have good waiting powers, he can 
eventually obtain the full value of his,shipment. This 
is as surely a means of discrimination as a difference in 
rate between two shippers. 

As a safeguard against this means of discrimination 
it might be well to still further carry out the plan sug- 
gested above. When the claimant makes out the standard 
forms for presenting claims, he might make triplicate 
copies, one to go to the local agent, one to the carrier’s 
claim department and one to the railroad commission or 
other regulating body. The regulating body should be 
in position to know and prosecute any carrier for dis- 
crimination disguised as payment of claims. Furthermore, 
it would protect the carriers from having to pay claim 
acknowledgedly exaggerated or fraudulent rather than to 
stand the price of litigation. The plan is open to many 
objections, and is submitted only as a suggestion. 


Overcharge Claims 

Overcharge claims can be traced directly to two 
sources—errors in the application or carrying out of 
rates or the application of classifications, or errors in 
weighing. Theoretically, there should be no delay in 
the settlement of such claims. Each carrier has experts 
who check the rates applied on the waybills come to 
the office of the freight auditor. Should the agent at 
destination not find an error in the rate applied by the 
agent at point of origin, it is unlikely that the rate clerk 
in the auditor’s office will miss it. When an overcharge 
has been made it would seem proper that the road refund 
the amount of overcharge to the party who has paid the 
freight, whether or not a claim for overcharge has been 
entered. There are many roads that do refund in case 
of an overcharge, or when an undercharge is made charge 
it either to the agent receipting for the freight, or an 
effort is made by the auditor’s office to collect the amount. 
On the other hand, there are lines that make no effort 
to refund the amount of overcharges unless the shipper 
or consignee is aware of the error and enters a claim 
for the amount, figuring that the overcharge not returned 
will offset the amount of undercharge uncollected. Such 
practice should be condemned whenever it is found. 

The matter of overcharge on the question of correct 
weight is one which cannot be easily remedied by legis- 
lation. The union of the carriers in weighing associations, 
which maintain scales at certain points and weigh cars 
irrespective of the carriers, places the responsibility for 
correct weight with the association and in theory obviates 
the question of bias. Should the shipper be unwilling 
to abide by the weight of the weighing association the 
matter is then a proper subject for the courts. Obviously 
there can be no hard and fast rule laid down as to a 
decision in the matter of weight, nor can there be legis- 
lation which would settle such disputes. At different 
times there has arisen questions as to the accuracy of 
the scales over which cars pass at the check-weighing 
points of the weighing associations, but that difficulty 
can be overcome by placing the responsibility for the 
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correctness of the scales in the hands of the common- 
wealth. This has been 4one in several states by different 
laws, or by maintaining a bureau of weights and meas- 
ures which periodically test all scales. Where it is 
feasible, many carload shippers maintain their own track 
scales, weighing all cars empty and loaded. 


Notice to Shipper. 

It has been suggested that when the weight of cars 
at the checkweighing points show a decided difference 
from the weight given by the shipper, the agent at the 
checkweighing point shall telegraph the shipper notifying 
him of the difference. Should he question the correctness 
of the weight he will then have opportunity to order 
another weighing enroute or at destination. The plan 
is a good one, and would obviate the complaint of the 
arbitrary declination of the claim of alleged overcharge, 
the decision of which is based only on the weight given 
by the weighing association. 

It is apparent that this matter of overcharge may 
leave an opening for discrimination. To overcome this 
tendency it would be well to give regulating bodies au- 
thority to check all payments of overcharge claims. 
Furthermore, there should be some means whereby a 
carrier can be compelled to refund the amount of over- 
charge, even though there has been no claim filed for 
the amount. When an undercharge has been made, fhe 
carriers should be given authority to collect the amount 
due. 

To properly care for the matter of overcharge the 
persons handling the claims of this nature should not 
be burdened with the claims for loss and damage. Fig- 
uring overcharges is specifically and logically a portion 
of the work of the freight auditor’s department, and in- 
volves neither the traffic nor the operating departments. 
The carriers which have taken the most advanced stand 
in the matter of claims have made this separation be- 
tween the loss and damage and the overcharge claims and 
report better results in the working out of the problem. 


Transportation Inspectors. 


Fully as important both to the shipper and the car- 
riers as the movement to expedite the adjustment is the 
campaign to prevent claims. Many railroads have inau- 
gurated such a movement, establishing a corps of what 
are generally known as “transportation inspectors,” whose 
duty is to ride freight trains, watch the stowing of freight 
in the way or peddler cars, check up the overs and shorts 
at stations, and generally keep in touch with the move- 
ment of freight. These inspectors are in a position to 
know the causes of, and methods of preventing, claims. 
In many instances, however, they are not directly con- 
nected with the claims department and their recommenda- 
tions and inspection in relation to the prevention of 
claims is of secondary importance with them. Unless 
the trouble is radical and bears directly on the operating 
system, it is very apt to be overlooked. In other words, 
suggestions from transportation inspectors to prevent 
claims come only as embodied in suggestions to remedy 
operating evils. The lines which have inspectors for their 
claims departments alone appear to have much better 
results. 

During the past few years there has been a decided 
tendency on the part of the carriers to place their freight 
claims offices under the direction of the operating de- 
partments. This move has many good features. It is 
the operating department that causes claims to a large 
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extent; logically it should bear the onus of the claims 
expenses. A local agent will take more trouble to follow 
up a tracer sent out by his superior officer than to one 
sent out from an entirely different branch of the service; 
the trainmen and warehousemen will give more heed to 
instructions from the men directly over them than to 
recommendations issued by the traffic department. Fur- 
thermore, it relieves the claim office from the importuni- 
ties of the traffic solicitors, who, in their efforts to get 
business, will urge hasty settlement of certain-claims. 


Over and Short. 


Many carriers tacitly admit that they find it almost 
impossible to fully cope with the problem of astray goods, 
which constitute the “overs and shorts” of the claim 
department records. The principal point with the agent 
who receives a tracer calling for information as to a 
certain lost shipment is to get the papers off his hands. 
He will do so without stopping to investigate properly 
what he has on hand, and forward the papers to the 
next agency, which, he believes, will have more time 
to look into the matter. Careless methods of this kind 
often pass the shipment in the route of the tracer. The 
claims department pays the loss and the goods are sold 
under the hammer at a lower figure than the amount of 
the claim paid. The result is unsatisfactory to the claim- 
ant and the carrier, as reputable shippers most prefer 
delivery of their goods than the payment for them by the 
railroads because of the loss. 

As a remedy for this condition it is suggested that 
claims departments appoint traveling agents whose sole 
duty is to travel the line of the road and check up the 
claims department records the “overs” and “shorts” at 
stations. It will be argued, of course, that, as most of 
the “overs” and “shorts” are packages of little value, the 
expense of maintaining these traveling agents will be 
considerably more than pursuing the present method; 
that it might mean considerable more delay in the ad- 
justment of claims. It is very probable, however, that 
once a corps of traveling agents was established and 
working intelligently, it would more than offset the added 
expense by the saving in the amount; and the force could 
be so managed as not to increase the time necessary 
for adjustment. 


It has rather accurately been estimated that astray 
freight constitutes one-third of the claims entered for loss 
and damage to freight. Many causes contribute to freight 
going astray. But one of the chief causes is wrong bill- 
ing. It is not to be wondered at that a waybill clerk in 
a freight house, or a local agent, in the rush usually at- 
tendant upon the shipment of freight, should write the 
address illegibly, or, through carelessless, should make 
the address read Geneva, N. Y., rather than Geneva, III. 
To remedy this trouble of misbilling it is suggested that 
the railroads consider the establishing, with the co- 
operation of at least the larger shippers of package 
freight, a system of shippers’ waybills. Under this plan 
the shippers will have made out, in their shipping de- 
partments, by typewriter, all waybills, showing consignee 
and destination. The bills should be made in duplicate 
and accompany the package to the freight house. There 
the billing clerk would make the extensions, filling in 
the rate, the class, etc. If the destination is plainly 
marked on the waybill by the shipper, the carrier is 
protected against delay of misdirected shipments. It 
may be argued that this system would leave a loophole 
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for unscrupuleus shippers to more easily insert false 
values, or when a shipment consisted of several pieces 
to wrongfully give the number of packages contained in 
the shipment, trusting that the rush of business at the 
receiving office would cause the billing clerk to overlook 
the false entry. These objections are feasible, but it is 
unlikely that they could offset the advantages to be 
gained. 

After all, the prevention of claims is a matter which 
lies very largely with the carriers themselves. No legis- 
lation can make a trainman more careful in stowing 
freight in pedlar cars, can make an agent more scrupulous 
in making out bills, can remedy the minor evils of equip- 
ment, such as leaky roofs, spilling of oil on floors, pro- 
truding nails where a brace has been removed in un- 
loading, or can prevent thefts. It is esprit de corps that 
is needed more than anything else—a spirit of loyalty 
among the employes of a carrier that will cause each 
one concerned in the handling of a shipment to make an 
effort to do his work carefully and conscientiously. 


Shippers Can Help. 


On the other hand, the shippers themselves can do 
much to prevent claims. In the long run it is less ex- 
pensive for the patron to have his goods delivered in 
good condition and at the proper time than to be reim- 
bursed by the carrier for loss or damage in transit. To 
this end it would help matters greatly would the shippers 
see that package freight is securely loaded and fastened 
when necessary; and that shipping directions are cor- 
rectly and legibly made out. These betterments can 
probably be effected by the conduct of a campaign of 
education among the shippers. 

It is well known that common carriers, without 
prodding, are no more apt to correct shortcomings in 
their practices and methods than anyone else; and that 
it is largely for this reason that so many are today 
feeling the sharp end of the legislative stick. While the 
present methods of handling claims, at least on many 
lines, are in many respects indefensible, it is not im- 
possible that no improvements therein will be brought 
about until compelled by further legislation. Should this 
be the case then such legislation to begin with would 
probably, among other things, have to provide: 

That the carrier be liable to fine if it fails within a 
specified time to acknowledge the receipt of claims; and 
that similar penalties be imposed for unreasonable delays 
in adjustment of the claim after it is filed with the local 
agent of the claim department, 


Should it be found necessary to go further than this, 
then it is probable that provisions covering the following 
points may prove effective: 

That the shipper, at the time of filing the claim with 
the local agent, also send a copy of the same, together 
with true copies of the expense bill and other documents 
essential to the investigation of the claim, to the claim 
department of the carrier; that a notice of such filing, 
together with proofs of loss, damage, or overcharge, be 
sent to the regulating commission or body; that said Com- 
mission, when it deems it necessary to do so in order to 
prevent discrimination or any other unjust practice, shall 
investigate and report upon said claim, and that it shall 
be vested with such other powers and duties as may be 
necessary to establish equitable relations between shipper 
and carrier. 


Failure on the part of the carriers to promptly in- 
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vestigate and adjust claims for loss and damage and over- 
charge has, in many states, led to the enactment of laws 
for the regulation of the payment of such claims. Some 
of these laws have been found to be of some effect, others 
not. The most effective of these laws appears to be those 
which penalize the carrier for failure to pass upon or 
adjust the claims within a specified time. Investigation 
upon this point has shown, however, that certain roads 
evade the provisions of these laws by failure to recog- 
nize the claim until it gets to the claim department, which 
may be weeks or months after it is filed with the local 
agent. 


INCREASE SENTIMENT DIVIDED 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

There is considerable discussion going on among the 

men who are directing the course of the railroads in the 

5 per cent increase application as to the wisdom of fur- 

ther pressing the condition of the roads in Central 

Freight Association territory upon the Commission, lest 

it have an unlooked-for effect upon the roads in Trunk 
Line territory. 





The fact is that while there has been a showing for 
the roads in C. F. A. that caused jaw dropping, it is 
possible to make even a more surprising exhibit along 
that same line. The query is as to whether it is wise 
to do, in view of the fact that heretofore there has been 
little or nothing said with regard to conditions in that 
part of the country, the efforts having been largely di- 
rected toward roads farther east. 


Correspondence in Dockets No. 5860 and IL & S. 
No. 333, in which all phases of the application for the 
increase are involved, shows a division among the ship- 
pers with regard to the proposed increase. Shippers of 
coal, brick and tile, almost without exception, protest 
against the proposed increases. Huntington, W. Va., 
shippers favorably inclined toward the increase appear to 
outnumber those who protest. The correspondence shows 
very little from those who are bound to use class rates, 
the commodity rates, in nine-tenths of the letters, being 
the ones that are attacked. The most definite protests, 
aside from those directed against advances on coal, brick 
and tile, come from Kansas and Iowa against proposed 
increase on coffee and sugar from New Orleans, “which 
were proposed to be put up so as to equalize the pro- 
posed higher rates from the East, 


HEARING ON DEMURRAGE 





A hearing was had on Monday before Examiner 
Gerry on the complaint of the Spring Coal Co. against 
the Norfolk & Western, based on its demurrage charges 
and rules enforced at the Norfolk piers on cargo coal, 
three-fourths of which went to New England points. 
W. M. W. Spring, president of the complaining company, 
placed in evidence exhibits tending to show that the 
average rule, providing for seven days’ free time, inflicts 
hardships on his company because it does not give suffi- 
cient elasticity to cover delays due to risks of navigation. 
During 1911 demurrage accrued during two months, while 
in 1913 there was demurrage during five months, due, 
as indicated by the exhibits, altogether to the inability 
of the shipper to control ship movements, and not 
through any fault of his own. 
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IN THE SUPREME COURT 


ORDERS OF STATE COMMISSIONS 


No. 23.—October Term, 1913. 


Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Co., Appellant, 


V5. 


Green Garrett et al., individually 
and as constituting the Railroad 
Commission of Kentucky. 


[Dec. 1, 1913.] 


Mr. Justice Hughes delivered the opinion of the court. 

This is an appeal from an order denying a motion 
for an interlocutory injunction. Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad Co. vs. Siler, 186 Fed., 176. The motion was 
heard by three judges, and the appeal is taken, under 
section 17 of the act of June 18, 1910, c. 309, 36 Stat., 539, 
557. 

The suit was brought by the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad Co., a corporation organized under the laws of 
Kentucky, to enjoin the enforcement of two orders made 
by the Railroad Commission of that state on Aug. 10, 1910. 
One of these orders prescribed maximum freight rates 
for certain intrastate traffic, that is, for the transportation 
of corn, rye, barley, malt, empty barrels, boxes, etc., 
from three points of origin, Louisville, Covington and 
Newport, to sixteen points of destination in Kentucky. 
The second order awarded specified amounts in reparation 
for payments previously made to the carrier for such 
transportation in excess of the rates found to be reason- 
able. 


For many years, the railroad company had given 
special rates to the owners of distilleries along its lines 
in Kentucky for the transportation of the commodities 
above mentioned, which constituted their raw materials 
and supplies. These rates were withdrawn on March 25, 
1910, and what are described as the standard rates of 
the company, that is, those which had theretofore been 
charged to others than distillers, were substituted. There- 
upon, numerous distillery companies complained to the 
Railroad Commission of the state, insisting that the new 
rates were exorbitant and that the former rates were 
just and reasonable. After hearing, the commission sus- 
tained the contention of the petitioners and fixed the 
maximum rates in question. These rates were the same 
as the special rates which, prior to March 25, 1910, the 
railroad company had given to the distillery companies; 
but, by the commission’s order, the rates as fixed were 
made applicable to the transportation between the points 
stated, of the described commodities without distinction 
as to persons or as to the use to be made of the com- 
modities by the consignees. 


The McChord Act. 


The statute under which the commission acted, in 
establishing these rates, is that of March 10, 1900, known 
as the McChord Act (Kentucky Statutes, section 820a, 
Carroll’s edition, 1909).* It provides in substance that 
when complaint shall be made to the Railroad Commis- 
sion, accusing any railroad company of charging ex- 
tortionate rates, or when the commission shall receive 





Appeal from the Cir- 
cuit Court of the 
United States for 
the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Kentucky. 





*This statute is set forth in full in McChord vs. L. & N. 
R. R. Co., 183 U. S. 483, 484, 485; and in Siler vs. L. & N. R. R. 
Co., 213 U. S. 175, 178-180. 
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information or have reason to believe that such rates are 
being charged, it shall be its duty “to hear and determine 
the. matter as speedily as possible.” The commissioners 
are to give the company complained of not less than ten 
days’ notice, stating the time and place of hearing and 
the nature of the complaint or matter to be investigated. 
They “shall hear such statements, argument or evidence 
offered by the parties as the commission may deem rele- 
vant, and should the commission determine that the com- 
pany or corporation is, or has been, guilty of extortion, 
said commission shall make and fix a just and reasonable 
rate, toll or compensation, which said railroad company 
or corporation may charge, collect or receive for like 
services thereafter rendered.” The rate so fixed is to 
be entered as an order on the record book of the com- 
mission; a copy thereof is to be mailed to a representative 
of the railroad company affected, and it is to be “in full 
force and effect at the expiration of ten days thereafter, 
and may be revoked or modified by an order likewise 
entered of record.” If the railroad company, or any 
officer, agent or employe thereof charges a greater rate 
for like services thereafter, “said company ... and 
said officer, agent or employe, shall each be deemed guilty 
of extortion, and upon conviction shall be fined for the 
first offense in any sum not less than five hundred dollars, 
nor more than one thousand dollars, and upon a second 
conviction, in any sum not less than one thousand dollars 
nor more than two thousand dollars, and for a third 
and succeeding conviction in any sum not less than two 
thousand dollars nor more than five thousand dollars,” 
The Circuit Court, in the appropriate counties as pre- 
scribed by the statute, is to have jurisdiction of such 
prosecutions, which are to be by indictment. 

The bill attacked the statute, and the action of the 
commission, as violative of the rights secured to the 
complainant by the federal constitution. Objections were 
also made under the constitution and statutes of the state. 
Demurrers were filed, but upon these no decision was 
made. The motion for preliminary injunction was heard 
upon bill and affidavits. In denying the motion, the court 
did not pass upon the validity of the second order, as it 
was of the opinion that those in whose favor the award 
of reparation had been made were “necessary parties in 
interest;” these had not been brought in. 186 Fed., 176, 
203. ; 

The.Order Fixing Rates. 

First—The order fixing rates. 

Because of the federal questions raised by the bill, 
the Circuit Court had jurisdiction and was authorized to 
determine all the questions in the case, local as well as 
federal. Siler vs. Louisville & Nashville R. R., 213 U. S., 
175, 191. A similar rule must be deemed to govern the 
application fer preliminary injunction under the statute 
which requires a hearing before three judges, and au- 
thorizes an appeal to this court. 386 Stat., 557. This 
statute applies to cases in which the preliminary injunc- 
tion is sought in order to restrain the enforcement of a 
state enactment upon the ground of its “unconstitution- 
ality.” The reference, undoubtedly, is to an asserted 
conflict with the federal constitution, and the question of 
unconstitutionality, in this sense, must be a substantial 
one. But where such a question is presented, the applica- 
tion is within the provision, and this being so, it cannot 
be supposed that it was the intention of Congress to 
compel the exclusion of other grounds, and thus to re- 
quire a separate motion for preliminary injunction, and 
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a separate hearing and appeal, with respect to the local 
questions which are involved in the case and would prop- 
erly be the subject of consideration in determining the 
propriety of granting an injunction pending suit. The 
local questions arising under the state constitution and 
statutes were therefore before the Circuit Court, and the 
appeal brings them here. They may be first considered. 

1. It is objected that the act of March 10, 1900, 
violates sections 27, 28, 109 and 135 of the state consti- 
tution* by undertaking to confer judicial powers upon the 
commission. By these sections, provision is explicitly 
made for three distinct departments of government; the 


judicial power of the commonwealth is vested in the- 


courts established by the constitution, and no judicial 
power can be exercised by any other officer except those 
thus named unless authorized by some other provision of 
that instrument. Roberts vs. Hackney, 109 Ky., 265, 268; 
Pratt vs. Breckinridge, 114 Ky., 1. 

So far as we are advised, the Court of Appeals of 
Kentucky has not passed upon the validity of the act 
in question; and this court has often expressed its re- 
luctance to adjudge a state statute to be in conflict with 
the constitution of the state before that quesion has been 
considered by the state tribunals—to which it properly 
belongs—unless the case imperatively demands such a 
decision. Pelton vs. National Bank, 101 U. S., 143, 144; 
Michigan Central R. R. Co. vs. Powers, 201 U. S., 245, 
291. Here, the argument against the statute is not of 
that compelling character. 


Prescribing Rates Is Legislative Act. 


It has frequently been pointed out that prescribing 
rates for the future is an act legislative, and not judicial, 
in kind. Interstate Commerce Commission vs. C. N. O. 
& T. P. Ry. Co., 167 U. S., 477, 499; McChord vs. Louisville 
& Nashville R. R. Co., 183 U. S,, 483, 495; Prentiss vs. 
Atlantic Coast Line Co., 211 U. S., 210, 226; Knoxville 
vs. Knoxville Water Co., 212 U. S., 1, 8 It pertains, 
broadly speaking, to the legislative power. The legis- 
lature may act directly, or, in the absence of constitutional 
restriction, it may commit the authority to fix rates to 
a subordinate body. Stone vs. Farmers’ Loan & Trust 
Co., 116 U. S., 307, 336; Reagan vs. Farmers’ Loan & 
Trust Co., 154 U. S., 362, 393, 394; Atlantic Coast Line 
vs. North Carolina Corporation Commission, 206 U. S., 1, 
19; Honolulu Rapid Transit & Land Co. vs. Hawaii, 211 
U. S., 282, 291; Grand Trunk Ry. Co. vs. Railroad Com- 
mission of Indiana, 221 U. S., 400, 403. The Railroad 
Commission of Kentucky was established by section 209 
of the constitution (adopted in the year 1891), which 
provided that “the powers and duties of the Railroad 
Commissioners shall be regulated by law” and that “until 
otherwise provided by law, the commission so created 
shall have the same powers and jurisdiction, perform the 
same duties, be subject to the ‘same regulations, and 


*The provisions referred to are as follows: 

Section 27. The powers of the government of the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky shall be divided into three distinct depart- 
ments, and each of them be confined to a separate body of 
magistracy, to-wit: Those which are legislative to one; those 
which are executive to another; and those which are judicial to 
another. 

Section 28. No person, or collection of persons, being of one 
of those departments, shall exercise any power properly belong- 
ing to either of the others, except in the instances hereinafter 
expressly directed or permitted. 

Section 109. The judicial power of the Commonwealth, both 
as to matters of law and equity, shall be vested in the 
Senate when sitting as a court of impeachment and one Su- 
preme Court (to be styled the Court of Appeals) and the court 
established by this Constitution. 

Section 135. No courts save those provided for in this Con- 
stitution, shall be established. 
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receive the same compensation, as now conferred, pre- 
scribed and allowed by law to the existing railroad com- 
missioners;” and by section 218 of the same instrument 
(the long and short haul provision) the commission was 
authorized “in special cases, after investigation,” to per- 
mit a less charge for longer than for shorter distances 
and to “prescribe the extent” to which the common might 
be “relieved from the operations” of the section. Louis- 
ville & Nashville R. R. Co. vs. Commonwealth, 106 Ky., 
633; 183 U. S., 503. It is unnecessary to review the 
statutes defining the powers of the then existing com- 
mission, to which section 209 refers (General Statutes 
of Kentucky, ed. 1888, pp. 1021 et seq.; Act of March 7, 
1890; I Acts, 1889-90, p. 25). For, while the former com- 
mission had not been authorized to fix rates, it can hardly 
be doubted that the constitution, in providing that the 
powers and duties of the new commission should be reg- 
ulated by law, contemplated that it should be available 
as an appropriate instrument in the supervision and reg- 
ulation of railroads and left the legislature free to adopt, 
if it saw fit, a practice already familiar (Interstate Com- 
merce Commission vs. C. N. O. & T. P. Ry. Co., 167 U. S., 
479, 495, 496) and to call this agency to its aid in pre- 
scribing reasonable intrastate rates. This authority the 
legislature granted by the act of March 10, 1900, em- 
powering the commission where, as in this case, particular 
rates were found to be exorbitant, to fix the reasonable 
rates thereafter to be charged. (Silér vs. Louisville & Nash- 
ville R. R. Co., 213 U. S., 175, 197.) 

The contention is that, before the commission makes 
such an order, it is required to exercise judicial functions. 
It is first to determine whether the carrier has been 
exacting more than is just and reasonable; it is to give 
notice and a hearing; it is to “hear such statements, 
arguments or evidence offered by the parties” as it may 
deem relevant; and, it is in case it determines that the 
carrier is “guilty of extortion” that it is to prescribe the 
just and reasonable rate. Still, the hearing and deter- 
mination, viewed as prerequisite to the fixing of rates, 
are merely preliminary to the legislative act. To this 
act, the entire proceeding led; and it was this consequence 
which gave to the proceeding its distinctive character. 
Very properly, and it might be said, necessarily—even 
without the express command of the statute—would the 
commission ascertain whether the former, or existing, 
rate, was unreasonable before it fixed a different rate. 
And in such an inquiry, for the purpose of prescribing 
a rule for the future, there would be no invasion of the 
province of the judicial department. Even where it is 
essential to maintain strictly the distinction between the 
judicial and other branches of the government, it must 
still be recognized that the ascertainment -of. facts, or 
the reaching of conclusions upon evidence taken in the 
course of a hearing of parties interested, may be entirely 
proper in the exercise of executive or legislative, as dis- 
tinguished from judicial, powers. The legislature, had 
it seen fit, might have conducted similar inquiries through 
committees of its members, or specially constituted bodies, 
upon whose report as to the reasonableness of existing 
rates it would decide. whether or not they were extor- 
tionate and whether other rates should be established, 
and it might have used methods like those of judicial 
tribunals in the endeavor to elicit the facts. It is “the 
nature of the final act” that determines “the nature of 
the previous inquiry.” Prentis vs. Atlantic Coast Line, 
211 U: S., 210, 227. 
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It is also urged, in support of the objection, that the 
order of the commission is to be “in full force and effect” 
at the expiration of ten days after notice, and that this 
is the equivalent of a declaration that the order shall be 
final and conclusive, but the finality of the act did not 
change its essential character. So far as it was final, 
unless revoked or modified by the commission, it was final 
as a legislative act within the commission’s authority. 


Did Commission Act Arbitrarily? 


2. It is contended that the commission acted arbi- 
trarily. We are referred to the allegations of the bill 
that there was “no testimony” before the commission 
“that did establish or that tended to establish” the unjust 
or unreasonable nature of any of the rates maintained 
by the appellant; that there was “no evidence” introduced 
in the investigation or considered _by the commission 
“showing or tending to show” that the appellant’s rates 
were “in and of themselves unjust, unreasonable or ex- 
tortionate;” that the evidence “had no proper relation” 
to the reasonableness of rates for transporting the com- 
modities in question when they were to be used for 
distillery purposes; and that “no evidence whatsoever was 
adduced at the hearing and investigation aforesaid, which 
showed or tended to show in the slightest degree what 
_ was or might be a just or reasonable rate to be charged” 
for the transportation described in the commission’s order. 

But it appears that upon receiving the complaint of 
the distillers with respect to the rates which the appellant 
had put into effect, the commission set the matter for 
hearing; that the parties were heard; that each party 
produced a number of witnesses, and that the appellant, 
represented by counsel, was permitted to cross-examine 
the witnesses of the complainants. The rates as fixed 
by the commission were the same as those which for 
many years had been maintained by the appellant for 
the distillers’ supplies. The evidence taken by the com- 
mission was not before the court below; and the general 
allegations of the bill, which in substance stated the 
judgment of the pleader as to what such evidence did 
not “establish” or “tend to establish,’ and the statements 
contained in the affidavits submitted upon the application 
for injunction, were utterly insufficient to justify the court 
in enjoining the rates upon the ground that the com- 
mission either had denied the hearing which the state 
contemplated or by its arbitrary action had been guilty 
of an abuse of power. 

It is also charged, invoking a doctrine analogous to 
that declared in Southern Pacific Co. vs. Intérstate Com- 
merce Commission, 219 U. S., 43, that the commission 
assumed a power which it did not possess by proceeding 
upon the theory of a supposed equitable estoppel in favor 
of the distillers because they had been induced to erect 
and extend their plants upon the faith of the former 
rates. This contention finds no support in the record. 
The commission purported to act under its statutory au- 
thority, and, finding the rates charged by the carrier to 
be extortionate, fixed other rates which they declared to 
be reasonable. 


Again, it is further said that the enforcement of the 
rate order should have been enjoined in order to prevent 
unjust discriminations and undue preferences in contra- 
vention of sections 817 and 818 of the Kentucky statutes. 
Section 817 prohibits unjust discrimination in charges, as 
between persons, for like and contemporaneous service in 
transportation. Section 818 makes it unlawful to give 
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any undue or unreasonable preference or advantage to 
one person or locality as compared with another. Section 
819 prescribes penalties for violation, the prosecution to 
be by indictment. The point of this objection is that 
obedience to the commission’s order with respect to the 
traffic from the three places of origin to the sixteen 
places of destination therein mentioned will bring about 
discrimination in intrastate rates, contrary to these stat- 
utes, as against thirty-two other distillery stations on the 
lines of the appellant, the distillers at which, so far as 
appears, have not complained of the appellant’s rates. 

In view of the decision in Commonwealth vs. Louis- 
ville & Nashville R. R. Co., 20 Ky. Law Rep., 491, to the 
effect that the provisions of section 818 are too uncertain 
to support a criminal proceeding under section 819, it 
is not contended by the appellant that it would be sub- 
ject to the prescribed penalties so far as section 818 is 
concerned. And it is urged by the attorney-general of 
the state, on behalf of the appellees, that section 817 
does not apply to discrimination as between localities. 


Act in Conformity With Statute. 


But, aside from these considerations, we find the ob- 
jection to be without merit. The commission dealt with 
the question before it, and, on complaint as to the rates 
to the sixteen points of destination, ordered what it found 
to be reasonable rates for that transportation. In so 
doing, it acted in conformity with the statute. To give 
legality to its order as to the particular rates in ques- 
tion, it was not necessary for the commission to require 
a reduction in other rates. Certainly, the fact that the 
other rates described, which had not yet been passed 
upon by the commission, might likewise be open to the 
objection of unreasonableness and that their maintenance 
by the appellant might lead to unjust discrimination, 
would furnish n6 basis for restraining the enforcement 
of the commission’s order if that order were otherwise 
valid. , 


3. The order is further attacked upon the ground 
that the statute under which it was made operates to 
deprive the carrier of its property without due process 
of law and to deny to it the equal protection of the laws 
contrary to the fourteenth amendment. 


It is insisted that the failure to provide for an appeal 
to any court from the final order of the commission, or 
for a judicial review of the reasonableness of the pre- 
scribed rates before they become effective, makes the 
statute void. But the statute does not deny to the carrier 
the right of access to the courts for the purpose of de- 
termining any matter which would be the appropriate 
subject of judicial inquiry. We have not been referred 
to any decision of the state court holding that the statute 
should be so construed (Chicago, etc., Railway Co. vs. 
Minnesota, 134 U. S., 418, 456). If the commission estab- 
lishes rates that are so unreasonably low as to be con- 
fiscatory, an appropriate mode of obtaining relief is by 
bill in equity to restrain the enforcement of the order. 
Chicago, ete., Railway Co. vs. Minnesota, 134 U. S., 418, 
459, 460; St. Louis & San Francisco Ry. Co. vs. Gill, 156 
U. S., 649, 659, 666; Ex parte Young, 209 U. S., 123, 166. 
Presumably, the courts of the state, as well as the federal 
courts, would be open to the carrier for this purpose 
(Home Telephone Co. vs. Los Angeles 211 U. S., 265, 
278) without express statutory provision to that effect. 
In answer to the present objection, it is sufficient to 
say that there is no showing here of an attempt to pre- 
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clude such resort to the courts, or to deny to the carrier 
the assertion of its rights, unless it can be found in the 
severity of the penalties attached to disobedience of the 
order. And, if it were assumed that these would be 
open to objection as operating to deprive the carrier of 
a fair opportunity to contest the validity of the com- 
mission’s action, still, the penal provisions would be 
separable, and the force of the remaining portion of the 
statute would not be impaired. Reagan vs. Farmers’ Loan 
& Trust Co., 154 U. S., 362, 395; Willcox vs. Consolidated 
Gas Co., 212 U. S., 19, 53, 54; Granada Lumber Co. vs. 
Mississippi, 217 U. S., 433, 443; Western Union Telegraph 


Co. vs. Richmond, 224 U. S., 160, 172; the Minnesota Rate ~ 


Cases, 230 U. S., 352, 380; Southern Pacific Co. vs. Camp- 
bell, 230 U. S., 537, 553. 


Appellants’ Title to Hearing. 


4. The appellant, however, submits a broader con- 
tention which concerns the scope of the review to which 
it is entitled in this suit and the nature of the judicial 
function where rates fixed by the legislature, or under 
its direction, are assailed as unreasonable. ~° 

it is urged that so long as a carrier’s existing rates are 
just and reasonable for the services it performs, it is 
within its constitutional and statutory rights; that what 
constitutes a just and reasonable rate for the services 
it has performed is a question of fact upon which the 
carrier is entitled to a judicial hearing; that even more 
clearly is it entitled to such a hearing, if, as a conse- 
quence of a decision by the commission that it has ex- 
ceeded the limits of just and reasonable compensation 
for past services, it “must forfeit in favor of such statu- 
tory body its rate-making power and be deprived of that 
property right with respect to ‘like services thereafter 
rendered’.as provided in the McChord Act.” It is said, 
further, that under the statute the finding from the 
evidence that the carrier has charged more than a rea- 
sonable compensation is “the ‘essential jurisdictional 
fact” which must exist before the commission can fix 
rates, and it is insisted that, if upon a judicial investi- 
gation and the evidence adduced by the parties, it turns 
out that this jurisdictional fact did not exist, then the 
commission’s entire action must be regarded as null and 
void, without regard to the question whether the new 
rates prescribed by it, in such circumstances, are rea- 
sonable or unreasonable, compensatory or confiscatory. 
It is therefore contended that the appellant is now en- 
titled to a judicial hearing upon the questions of fact as 
to the reasonableness of the particular rates existing 
at the time the order was made, as well as of those fixed 
by the commission, and that in this view the injunction 
asked for should have been granted. 


These arguments are elaborated and earnestly pressed, 
but the questions presented have been so frequently dealt 
with by this court that an extended discussion is un- 
necessary. The right of the carrier to make its own 
intrastate rates is subject to the law of the state con- 
stitutionally enacted. In the absence of a legislative rate, 
it is the province of the courts in deciding cases that 
arise between shippers and carriers to pass upon the 
reasonableness of the compensation which the carrier 
has demanded for its services. In so doing, the courts 
apply the common law. But it is the province of the 
legislature to make the law; and when the legislature, or 
the body acting under its authority, establishes the rate 
to be thereafter charged by the carrier, it is the duty 
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of the courts to enforce the rule of law so made unless 
the constitutional limits of the rate-making power have 
been transgressed. The rate-making power necessarily 
implies: a range of legislative discretion; and, so long 
as the legislative action is within its proper sphere, the 
courts are not entitled to interpose and upon their own 
investigation of traffic conditions and transportation prob- 
lems to substitute their judgment with respect to the 
reasonableness of rates for that of the legislature or of 
the railroad commission exercising its delegated power. 
It may be assumed that the statute of Kentucky forbade 
arbitrary action; it required a hearing, the consideration 
of the relevant statements, evidence and arguments sub- 
mitted, and a determination by the commission whether 
the existing rates were excessive. But, on these condi- 
tions being fulfilled, the questions of fact which might 
arise as to the reasonableness of the existing rates in 
the consideration preliminary to legislative action would 
not become, as such, judicial questions to be re-examined 
by the courts. The appropriate questions for the courts 
would be whether the commission acted within the au- 
thority duly conferred by the legislature, and also, so 
far as the amount of compensation permitted by the 
prescribed rates is concerned, whether the commission 
went beyond the domain of the state’s legislative power 
and violated the constitutional rights of property by 
imposing confiscatory requirements. Stone vs. Farmers’ 
Loan & Trust Co., 116 U. S., 307, 331; Reagan vs. Farmers’ 
Loan & Trust Co., 154 U. S., 362, 397-399; Smyth vs. 
Ames, 169 U. S., 466, 526; San Diego Land & Town Co. 
vs. National City, 174 U. S., 739, 754; Sam Diego Land & 
Town Co. vs. Jasper, 189 U. S., 439, 446; Knoxville vs. Knox- 
ville Water Co., 212 U. S.,1, 8, 17; Willcox vs. Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., 212 U. S., 19, 41; the Minnesota Rate 
Cases, 230 U. S., 352, 433, 434. Undoubtedly, a state may 
permit appeals to its courts from the rate-making orders 
of its railroad commission, and, upon the review of 
such orders, it may expressly authorize its judicial tri- 
bunals to investigate and decide questions which other- 
wise would not belong to them, or even to act legislatively 
(Prentis vs. Atlantic Coast Line, supra). But the guar- 
anties of the fourteenth amendment do not entitle the 
carrier to the exercise by the courts of such extra-judicial 
authority. 
The Question of Confiscation. 


5. With respect to the question of confiscation, the 
Circuit Court ruled that the bill did not “clearly tender 
an issue that could be said to involve confiscatory rates.” 
The court also referred in its opinion to the statement 
in the brief of complainant’s counsel that the complainant 


.was not bound in this case “to allege or prove that the 


new rates were confiscatory” and also to an oral dis- 
claimer of a purpose to rely upon any such contention. 
“This concession,” the court said, “we think, was but 
natural, in view of the history of the rates which the 
railroad company voluntarily maintained for years prior 
to March 25, 1910, as before pointed out. No averment 
is made touching the proportions in volume of distillers’ 
traffic and of non-distillers’ traffic, and it could not be 
assumed that the company had been carrying distillers’ 
supplies and products at confiscatory rates, nor that the 
extension of those rates to all similar traffic on the lines 
in question would amount to the confiscation of prop- 
erty.” 186 Fed., 176, 191. . 

It is explained by the appellant that what was con- 
ceded below was that the bill ag amended did not gver 
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that the rates fixed by the commission would result in 
the confiscation of appellant’s property on its entire intra- 
state business, but that it is insisted, and was insisted 
below, that the rates would not yield a fair or reasonable 
compensation for the services performed, and would de- 
prive the company of the fair and reasonable return which 
it is entitled to earn upon the property devoted to such 
services, with respect to the described traffic. 

Without passing upon the general propositions ad- 
vanced in argument, it suffices to say that we are of the 
opinion that the bill as amended wholly failed to make 
a case entitling the appellant to the relief sought. Apart 
from the merely general averments, it is alleged that the 
rates fixed by the order would cause an annual loss in 
revenue on intrastate freight of at least $15,600, and also 
that, in consequence of the effect on interstate rates, 
there would be an additional annual loss of not less than 
$3,000; further, that if the carrier were compelled to 
put in similar rates to the thirty-two other distillery sta- 
tions, there would be a loss of $54,000 a year on ship- 
ments to those places; and that there would be other 
losses to an amount not specified, on shipments to con- 
signees other than distillers. 

But it may be supposed that a reduction in rates 
found to be excessive will always cause a loss in revenue; 
and the question is not simply as to the amount of re- 
duction, but whether the rates as fixed would allow a 
fair return. The bill does not show the value of the 
property employed, the expenses of operation, or the 
return which would be permitted under the rates pre- 
scribed. 

Appellants’ Charter Obligations. 

6. It is further objected that the rate-making order 
impairs the obligation of the contract contained in the 
company’s charter in violation of section 10, article I, of 
the federal constitution. It is alleged in the amended 
bill that by its charter granted by the act approved 
March 5, 1850, and the amendments thereto, the appellant 
was authorized to charge specified maximum rates for 
transportation over its lines, and that the rates fixed by 
the commission’s order are less than those which it was 
thus empowered to maintain. 

It is provided by section three of the Bill of Rights 
contained in the state constitution adopted in 1891, that 
“every grant of a franchise, privilege or exemption, shall 
remain subject to revocation, alteration or amendment.” 
Section 190 of this constitution is as follows: “No cor- 
poration in existence at the time of the adoption of this 
constitution shall have the benefit of future legislation 
without first filing in the office of the secretary of state 
an acceptance of the provisions of this constitution.” 

It is set forth in the amended bill that, by resolution 
of the board of directors of the appellant, adopted July 
11, 1902, it “duly accepted the provisions of the present 
constitution of the commonwealth of Kentucky, ordained 
Sept. 28, 1891, and the provisions of chapter 32 of the 
Kentucky Statutes, being the act adopted April 5, 1893, 
with the amendments thereto,” and that a copy of this 
resolution was filed with the secretary of the state of 
Kentucky. Chapter 32 of the general statutes is the chap- 
ter upon private corporations. One of its provisions, 
contained in section 573, is that the “provisions of all 
charters and articles of incorporation, whether granted 
by special act of the general assembly or obtained under 
any general incorporation law, which are inconsistent 
with the provisions of this chapter concerning similar 
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corporations, to the extent of such conflict, and all powers, 
privileges or immunities of any such corporation which 
could not be obtained under the provisions of this chap- 
ter, shall stand repealed on Sept. 28, 1897. After 
the twenty-eighth day of September, 1897, the provisions 
of this chapter shall apply to all corporations created 
or organized under the laws of this state, if said pro- 
visions would be applicable to them if organized under 
this chapter.” By another provision of this chapter, in 
the article relating to railroads (section 816), a railroad 
corporation charging more than a just and reasonable 
rate of compensation is guilty of extortion; the penalty 
was a fine provided for in section 819. In Louisville & 
Nashville R. R. Co. vs. Commonwealth, 99 Ky., 132, the 
Court of Appeals, holding that section 816 was too in- 
definite to be sustained as a penal statute, concluded its 
opinion by saying: “It may be observed further, however, 
that it would seem singular, if such a statute, even in 
all respects valid, could be enforced against a carrier 
whose rates, as fixed in its charter, are in excess of the 
rates alleged to be excessive in the indictment. And 
this, not because such rates are secured by an irrepeal- 
able contract, a matter not now considered, but simply 
because they at least remain the legal rates until changed 
by law.” 


It was after the decision in this case that the Act 
of March 10, 1900, was passed, empowering the Railroad 
Commission to fix rates. 


The amended bill states that, upon the filing of the 
resolution accepting the provisions of the constitution, 
and the provisions of chapter 32 of the general statutes, 
“thereby and thereafter the said contract (with respect 
to the maximum freight and ‘passenger rates it is en- 
titled to charge and collect on its said lines of railroad) 
between complainant and the commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky became and is now no longer irrevocable or irre- 
pealable;” but, it is averred that “nevertheless, said con- 
tract remains intact and has never been revoked or 
repealed by any act of the legislature,” and that its 
obligation was in full force and effect at the time the 
rate order was made (Aug. 10, 1910). That is, it is in- 
sisted that section 573 of the statutes, above quoted, is 
not applicable, for the reason that on April 5, 1893, when 
the statute, of which this provision was a part, was ap- 
proved, and also on Sept. 28, 1897, when the repeal pro- 
vided for in that statute was to take effect, the appellant’s 
charter was not subject to repeal or amendment and that 
it did not become so subject until 1902. It is also con- 
tended that the act authorizing the commission to fix 
rates does not apply, because that was passed two years 
before the appellant filed its resolution; in other words, 
that its contract contained in its charter is still in force 
because the legislature has not enacted a repealing or 
amending provision since the resolution was filed, 


Commission’s Order a Legislative Act. 


We do not find it necessary to review all the ques- 
tions that are suggested. Apart from other considera- 
tions, it is manifest that the statute of March 10, 1900, 
was a continuing authority to the Railroad Commission. 
The order of the Railroad Commission in fixing rates was 
a legislative act, under its delegated power. It had “the 
same force as if made by the legislature.” Grand Trunk 
Ry. Co. vs. Indiana Railroad Commission, 221 U. 8., 400, 
403. It is for this reason that it is a “law” passed by 
the state, within the meaning of the contract clause. New 
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Orleans Water Works Co. vs. Louisiana Sugar Co., 125 
U. S., 18, 31; St. Paul Gas Light Co. vs..St. Paul, 181 
U. S., 142, 148; Northern Pacific Ry. Co. vs. Duluth, 
208 U. S., 583, 590; Grand Trunk Ry. Co. vs. Indiana 
Railroad Commission, supra; Ross vs. Oregon, 227 U. S., 
150, 163. As it had full legislative effect, the appellant 
could not assert against its operation the provision of 
a contract which had previously become subject to leg- 
islative alteration. (Missouri Pacific Ry. Co. vs. Kansas, 
216 U. S., 262, 274, 275.) Upon the filing of the resolu- 
tion, the charter provision as to the maximum rates 
therein specified ceased to be an obstacle, if it had been 
such before, to the exercise by the state of its rate- 
making power. 

7. The remaining questions require only a_ brief 
mention. The penalty provisions of the statute in ques- 
tion are challenged upon the ground that they violate 
the provisions of the fourteenth amendment. But, as 
already stated, these provisions are separable. It is also 
objected that the order of the commission constitutes 
an unwarrantable interference with, and a regulation of, 
interstate commerce. The questions thus raised cannot 
be distinguished from those which were considered and 
decided in the Minnesota Rate Cases, 230 U. S., 352. 


Reparation, 


Second—The order for reparation. 


This order was not made under the statute of March 
10, 1900, authorizing the commission to fix rates. It is 
conceded on behalf of the appellees that if the com- 
mission was not authorized by section 821 or 829 of the 
Kentucky statutes to award reparation, it had no authority 
whatever for that purpose. Section 821 provides that 
it shall be the duty of the railroad commissioners to see 
that the laws relating to railroads are faithfully executed 
and to exercise a general supervision over the railroads 
of the state. Section 829 authorizes the commission to 
“hear and determine complaints” under sections 816, 817 
and 818, to the provisions of which we have already 
referred. It provides that such complaints shall be in 
writing, that the complany complained of shall have 
notice of hearing, that the commission shall hear and 
reduce to writing all the evidence adduced and that it 
shall render such award as may be proper. If the award 
be not satisfied within ten days, the chairman of the 
commission is to file a copy of it and the evidence heard, 
in the office of the clerk of the proper circuit court, 
whereupon it is to be docketed for trial and summons is to 
be issued, as in other cases, requiring the party against 
whom the award has been made to show cause why it 
should not be satisfied. If the party fails to appear, judg- 
ment is to be rendered by default, and, if a trial is de- 
manded, the case is to be tried as other ordinary cases, 
except that no evidence is to be introduced by either 
party save that heard before the commission, unless the 
court shall be satisfied by sworn testimony that it could 
not have been produced before the commission by the 
exercise of reasonable diligence. 


It thus appears that the two proceedings, though 
they were conducted at the same time, were distinct in 
their nature. The one resulted in a legislative rule for 
the future; in the other, there was an award of specific 
sums of money to particular persons upon the basis of 
past transactions and this award, according to the pro- 
visions of the statute, on being filed could be enforced 
by proceedings in the courts of the state. The persons 
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in whose favor the award was made were not parties to 
the suit, and we think that the court was right in de 
clining to determine its validity. 

The order denyinng the application for injunction is 
affirmed. 


MATERIAL FOR COMPANY USE 





No. 275—October Term, 1913. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna &) In error to the Dis- 
Western Railroad Co., Plaintiff trict Court of the 
in Error, United States for 

vs. the Western Dis- 
trict of New York. 


[Dec. 1, 1913.] 


Mr. Justice Lamar ‘delivered the opinion of the Court. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co. 
was indicted for hauling, over its lines, between Buffalo, 
N. Y., and Scranton, Pa., 20 carloads of hay, belonging to 
the company, but not necessary for its use as a common 
carrier. This transportation was charged to be in viola- 
tion of the Commodity Clause of the Hepburn Act (34 
Stat., 585), which makes it unlawful “for any railroad 
company to transport in interstate commerce any article 
* * * it may own * * * or in which it may have 
any interest * * * except such * * * as may be 
necessary * * * for its use @n the conduct of its 
business as a common carrier.” 


On the trial it appeared that the defendant was not 
only chartered as a railroad, but had also been author- 
ized to operate coal mines. The hay, referred to in the 
indictment, had been purchased for the use of animals 
employed in and about the mines at Scranton—all the 
coal taken therefrom being sold for use by the public, 
except the steam coal which was used as fuel for the 
company’s locomotives. 


The defendant was found guilty and sentenced on 
each of the 20 counts. It brought the case here, insist- 
ing that the Commodity Clause violated the Fifth Amend- 
ment; deprived the company of a right to contract, and 
prevented it from carrying its own property needed in 
a legitimate intrastate business, conducted under author- 
ity of a charter granted by the state of Pennsylvania, 
many years before the adoption of the Hepburn Bill. 

1. This contention must be overruled on the author- 
ity of United States vs. Delaware, etc., Co., 213 U. S., 
366, 416. It is true that the decision in that case related 
to shipments of coal from mine to market, while here 
the merchandise was transported from market to mine. 
But the statute relates to “all commodities, except lum- 
ber, owned by the company,” and includes inbound as 
well as outbound shipments. Both classes of transporta- 
tion are within the purview of the evil to be corrected, 
and, therefore, subject to the power of Congress to regu- 
late interstate commerce. The exercise of that power is, 
of course, limited by the provisions of the Fifth Amend- 
ment. (Monongahela Co. vs. United States, 148 U. S., 
336; McCoy vs. United States, 195 U. S., 27; Union 
Bridge Co. vs. United States, 204 U. S., 364.) But the 
Commodity Clause does not take property nor does it 
arbitrarily deprive the company of a right of property. 
The statute deals with railroad companies as public car- 
riers, and the fact that they may also be engaged in a 
private business does not compel Congress to legislate 
concerning them as carriers so as not to interfere with 
them as miners or merchants. If such carrier hauls for 
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the public and also for its own private purposes, there 
is an opportunity to discriminate in favor of itself against 
other shippers in the rate charged, the facility furnished 
or the quality of the service rendered. The Commodity 
Clause was not an unreasonable and arbitrary prohibition 
against a railroad company transporting its own useful 
property, but a constitutional exercise of a governmental 
power intended to cure or prevent the evils that might 
result if, in hauling goods in or out, the company occu- 
pied the dual and inconsistent position of public carrier 
and private shipper. 

It was suggested that the case is not within the 
statute because, as the company could buy, in Scranton, 
hay that had already been transported over its line, no 
possible harm could come to anyone if it bought the same 


hay at Buffalo and then hauled it to Scranton for use ~ 


at the mine, but not for sale in competition with other 
dealers in stock food. But the courts are not concerned 
with the question as to whether, in a particular case, 
there had been any discrimination against shippers or 
harm to other dealers. The statute is general and applies 
not only to those particular instances in which the car- 
rier did use its power to the prejudice of the shipper, 
but to all shipments which, however innocent in them- 
selves, come within the scope and probability of the evil 
to be prevented. 

2. In this case the hay was purchased for use in 
operating mines where 75 per cent of the coal produced 
was “assorted sizes’ intended to be sold for domestic 
purposes. The remaining 25 per cent was steam coal— 
all of which was used as fuel on the company’s loco- 
motives. This steam coal was in the nature of a by- 
product from a mine operated primarily for the purpose 
of obtaining coal for sale. Hay purchased for use in 
such mining cannot be said to have been necessary for 
the use of the company in the conduct of its business as 
a common carrier. 

3. Lastly, it was contended that the hay did not 
belong to the railroad company at the time of the trans- 
portation and therefore the conviction should be set 
aside since the statute only prohibits the hauling of com- 
modities owned by the carrier. 

This contention is based upon the terms of the con- 
tract, by which the Vassar Co. of Millington, Mich., 
agreed to sell to the railroad company 3,000 tons, No.1 
timothy hay at 


$15.40 per ton, f. o. b. Buffalo, payment to be made as follows: 
Upon the delivery of the hay to the purchaser, at Buffalo, same 
will be transported by the purchaser to various points on its 
line to be determined by the purchaser, at which places the 
purchaser shall have the right to inspect such hay before ac- 
ceptance, and if upon such inspection it shall prove to be of 
the kind specified, the purchaser shall accept such hay and pay 
for the same within 30 days after such inspection. 


Each of the 20 carloads of hay mentioned in the 
indictment was received by the company at Buffalo. Each 
was then reconsigned to itself at Scranton. The waybills 
were marked “Freight free—Co. use.” After arrival at 
Seranton it was inspected, accepted and used. 

On these facts the defendant insists that the title 
did not pass until after acceptance, and many authorities 
are cited to support the proposition that, in a contract 
for the sale of personal property not only delivery by 
the seller, but acceptance by the buyer, is necessary for 
the transfer of title. But there are two kinds of accept- 
ance—one of quality and the other of title. They are 
not necessarily contemporaneous. There may be an ac- 
ceptance of quality before delivery, as where goods are 
selected by the purchaser—delivery and transfer of title 
being postponed until a later time. Or, there may be 
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an acceptance of title without an acceptance of quality; 
so that in many cases, after the title has passed, the 
purchaser may recover damages if the goods, upon in- 
spection, prove to be of a quality inferior to that ordered. 
Day vs. Pool, 52 N. Y., 416; Zabriskie vs. Central R. R., 
131 N. Y., 72; Bagley vs. Cleveland Co., 21 Fed., 159 (3), 
164; Miller vs. Moore, 83 Ga., 684. Again, though there 
may be such an acceptance as will transfer the title, the 
purchaser may, under the contract, have the right to 
rescind, as for a condition subsequent, if the goods do 
not correspond with the specifications. Such was the 
case here. When the hay was received by the purchaser 
at Buffalo there was such an acceptance as to transfer 
title to the railroad, which accordingly took possession 
and exercised control in fixing when and to what point 
on its line the hay should be shipped. Title prima facie 
passes when delivery is made, and if such possession 
follow by acts of ownership did not transfer the title to 
the railroad company, it left the risk of unknown dan- 
gers, at unknown points, for an indefinite time, upon the 
seller. So hard and unusual an incident is not, under 
facts like these, necessarily to be implied from the use 
of the ambiguous phrase, “pay after inspection and ac- 
ceptance,” and no such construction should be given 
unless demanded by the explicit terms of the contract. 
The parties, by their conduct, showed that they did not 
understand that the hay remained the property of the 
seller after it had been delivered to the buyer, for the 
hay after being received was consigned by the company 
to itself and went forward from Buffalo to Scranton on 
waybills containing the entry “Freight free—Company 
use.” If the hay did, in fact, then belong to the Vassar 
Co., such a shipment on such a waybill would have been 
a departure from the published tariff, contrary to the 
provisions of the Act to regulate commerce. No such 
offense, however, was committed, for the contract, both 
by its terms and in the light of the conduct of the parties, 
meant that the title should pass when delivery was ac- 
cepted by the defendant at Buffalo, but that the railroad 
company might rescind if, on later inspection, the quality 
was found to be different from what had been described 
in the contract of sale. But after such delivery and be- 
fore such rescission, the title was in the railroad com- 
pany. Allen vs, Bethune, 66 Ala., 10; Burrows vs. 
Whitaker, 71 N. Y., 291; Kuppenheimer vs. Wertheimer, 
107 Mich., 77. As the hay belonged to the defendant and 
was intended for use in its private business of mining, 
the transportation over its lines, in interstate commerce, 
was a violation of the Commodity Clause. Judgment 
affirmed. 


THE SUGAR LIGHTERAGE CASE 


No. 385.—October Term, 1913. 


The United States, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and Federal 
Sugar Refining Co., Appellants, 

vs. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 
et al. 





Appeal from the 
United States Com- 
merce Court. 


[Dec. 1, 1913.] 
Mr. Justice Lurton delivered the opinion of the Court. 
This appeal involves the legality of an order made by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission holding that certain 
allowances made by the appellees to Arbuckle Brothers on 
sugar shipped by them over one or anvther of the railroad 
companies’ lines constitute an illegal preference or dis- 
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crimination in violation of the Act to regulate commerce. 
The order of the Commission required the railroad com- 
panies to cease and desist from paying such allowances, 
“while at the same time paying no such allowances to the 
Federal Sugar Refining Co.,” on its sugar brought by it on 
lighters to the carriers at the same rail terminalis. 20 
I. C. C. Rep. 200. The carriers affected filed a bill in the 
Commerce Court alleging the invalidity and illegality of 
the order, and sought an injunction pendente lite and a 
permanent injunction against its enforcement. An in- 
junction until the cause could be finally heard was granted 
by the Commerce Court. This was appealed from by the 


United States and the injunction sustained as within the. 


sound discretion of the court below. 225 U. S. 306. There- 
upon the cause was finally heard upon motion of the 
appellants to dismiss the bill for want of equity, all an- 
swers and pleas theretofore filed having been withdrawn. 
The Commerce Court denied this motion and sustained 
the equity of the bill. The appellants declining to further 
defend, the temporary injunction was made permanent. 
From that decree this appeal is prosecuted. 


The situation out of which the questions for decision 
arise, shortly stated, is this: 


The railroad companies held by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to have discriminated in favor of Ar- 
buckle Brothers and against the Federal Sugar Refining 
Co. are interstate trunk lines whose freight rail terminals 
are at the New Jersey shore of the harbor of New York. 
Transportation of freights into and out of the city of 
New York is practicable only by means of car floats, barges 
and steam lighters, operating between the city and the 
New Jersey shore. 

To meet this condition the appellee railroads have 
long held themselves out as extending transportation of 
freights bound east to a defined area along the river front 
of the city and as beginning such transportation west- 
bound when freight is delivered at designated points within 
the same area. The necessary lighterage service is per- 
formed without additional cost or charge, the flat rate into 
or out from such points being identical with that applica- 
ble at the New Jersey rail terminals. The limits within 
which such lighterage service is performed as a part of 
the transportation assumed have long been defined and 
published in the several filed rate sheets of the carriers. 
The district embraces substantially the commercial and 
manufacturing river front of Greater New York, and within 
it the railroads hold themselves out as undertaking to 
receive or deliver freight at any public dock, or at any 
accessible private dock where the shipper shall arrange 
for the use of the dock. Within this lighterage zone each 
of the appellees has established and long maintained public 
freight terminal stations, at which it will deliver east- 
bound freights and receive freights bound west. Some of 
these stations are owned or managed solely by one of 
the railroads and some are union stations operated for 
the joint use of two or all of the railroads. Some of them 
are operated by third persons, who manage and operate 
them under contracts as agents for one or more of the 
railroads. But whether operated under contract or di- 
rectly by the company or companies using them they are 
represented to be public delivery and receiving stations, 
and are so set out in the filed tariff sheets of the com- 
panies interested. 


The “allowance” to Arbuckle Brothers referred to in 
the order of the Commission is the consideration paid by 
the railroad companies to them for instrumentalities and 
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facilities furnished and services performed in the main- 
tenance of one of these public stations, known as the Jay 
street terminal, and for the lighterage of all freight be 
tween that station and the railroad terminals on the New 
Jersey shore. Arbuckle Brothers, a co-partnership, are 
large refiners of sugar and dealers in coffee. Much of their 
product of sugar finds a market in the West at points 
upon the lines of the railroads here involved. Their re- 
finery is upon the water front of Brooklyn. They also own 
a contiguous property fronting upon Hast River, some 1,200 
feet. Upon this property they have erected a dock, piers 
and large warehouses for the receipt of freight intended 
for transportation to the railroad terminals on the New 
Jersey shore, or received from such terminals for con- 
signees nearby. They also own steam lighters, car floats, 
barges, etc., constructed for the transfer of cars, loaded or 
unloaded, between this dock and the New Jersey ternfinals. 
The premises were peculiarly adapted for use as a public 
union freight station, and for the purpose of extending 
transportation by their several lines to this portion of 
the commercial and manufacturing water front of Greater 
New York, the appellee railroad companies, in 1906, entered 
into separate, but identical, contracts with Arbuckle Broth- 
ers, the latter contracting under the business name and 
style of “The Terminal Co.” The contracts are too lengthy 
to be set out. Their essential points may be thus sum- 
marized: 

1. The Terminal Company agrees to maintain the 
premises in good order and condition for the receipt of 
freight and to provide all necessary boats, car floats, docks 
and piers, adequate at all times to receive, discharge, 
transfer and deliver freights, loaded and unloaded, ade- 
quate to accommodate the business contemplated. 

2. The Terminal Company will receive at the New 
Jersey terminals all freights, in or out of cars, intended 
for delivery at the aforesaid freight station and safely 
convey the same to the premises and there make delivery 
to the consignees. It will also receive and load into cars 
all freights which may be delivered to it at its said prem- 
ises for transportation over the lines of any of said rail- 
road companies and carry and deliver the same to said 
railroad company’s New Jersey rail terminals. 

3. For the facilities supplied and the services per- 
formed each of the railroad companies agrees to pay on 
freight in and out of the station, a compensation meas- 
ured by the tonnage handled for each such railroad of 
four and one-fifth cents per hundred pounds on freight 
originating at or destined to points west of what is called 
“trunk line territory,” and on freight originating at or 
destined to points east thereof, three cents per hundred 
pounds, 


Under these contracts, consignments to or by Arbuckle 
Brothers are handled in the same manner as the ship- 
ments of the general public, and comprise a part of the 
tonnage in and out of that station by which the com- 
pensation paid to the terminal company is measured. 
This fact was the basis of the complaint made by the 
Federal Sugar Refining Co., whose sugar seeks the same 
market, and who claimed that as it lightered its sugar 
from its own shipping dock to the terminals at the New 
Jersey shore, the so-called “allowance” made in respect 
to the sugar of Arbuckle Brothers handled under the con- 
tracts referred to above, was an unjust and an illegal 
discrimination unless a like allowance was made fo it. 

The order of the Commission does not forbid the 
allowance to Arbuckle Brothers as in itself illegal or un- 
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reasonable, but forbids it only as a discrimination unless 
a like allowance is made to the Federal Sugar Refining 
Co. That there is no undue discrimination against the 
Federal Sugar Refining Co. in refusing to make a like 
allowance to it will appear when the conceded circum- 
stances and conditions are considered. This latter com- 
pany is a competitor of Arbuckle Brothers in the sale 
and shipment of sugar to the same markets. Its refinery 
is located at Yonkers, on the Hudson River, a point some 
ten miles beyond the limits of the free lighterage district. 
It owns its docks and piers upon the river, but has never 
enjoyed the free lighterage privilege accorded to all ship- 
pers from docks and piers inside the free zone under the 
tariff sheets of the carriers. It has therefore been com- 
pelled to furnish its own means for lightering shipments 
from its docks to the New Jersey shore. This is an un- 
doubted disadvantage in competing with Arbuckle Brothers, 
as well as with all other refiners and shippers of sugar 
within the lighterage district. For many years it had an 
arrangement with the Ben Franklin Transportation Co., 
an independent transportation company, by which the lat- 
ter transported its sugar directly from its Yonkers dock 
to the railway terminals on the New Jersey shore. There 
it was delivered to one of the appellees and a bill of 
lading signed. The freight rates under such bill were 
identical with the flat rate from stations and piers within 
the free lighterage district. This disadvantage arising 
from its location was made the subject of a prior com- 
plaint before the Commission, wherein it sought to have 
the free lighterage district extended so as to include its 
Yonkers docks, or-to have an allowance made to it for 
the transportation of its sugar from its dock to the New 
Jersey terminals. Such relief would have removéd the 
disadvantage under which it had long labored. But this 
relief was denied, and its petition dismissed without 
prejudice. In that proceeding it was ruled by the Com- 
mission that the free lighterage arrangements theretofore 
made by the carriers were the only available means by 
which they could extend their lines to New York and 
were not forbidden by the commerce act, and that by 
such extension the carriers had come under no obligation 
to extend the district to Yonkers. It was also ruled that 
the service rendered by Arbuckle Brothers in the lighter- 
age of their own sugar from the Jay street terminal to 
the New Jersey shore was a service in aid of transporta- 
tion, and that for the instrumentalities and services, under 
the very contracts here involved, they did not receive an 
unreasonable consideration. 17 I. C. C. Rep., 40. 


After the promulgation of that opinion the methods 
adopted for delivering sugar from the Yonkers dock to 
‘the New Jersey terminals were changed. The manager 
of the company’s city office at 138 Front street, would 
notify the manager of the refinery at Yonkers every 
morning of the sugar necessary to fill accepted orders. 
This necessary sugar was then loaded at the Yonkers dock 
upon the lighter Ben Johnson just as before. For this 
sugar the master of the lighter gave a receipt and was 
handed a document showing the Federal Sugar Refining 
Co. to be the consignor and the consignee its city office, 
138 Front street. This document also "gave the number, 
weight and description of the packages. The Ben Johnson 
would then go down the river to pier No. 24, within the 
free lighterage district, where the boat tied up, and the 
city office was notified, “thereupon,” say the Commission, 
“the complainant issues shipping instructions to the trans- 
portation company and hands to its representative bills 
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of lading for execution by the carrier upon delivery at 
the New Jersey shore.” The lighter then proceeds to the 
Jersey shore, where the sugar is delivered to the carrier 
and the blank bills of lading are signed and returned 
to the lighter’s captain. For the service of the lighter 
in taking the sugar to pier 24 and then across the river 
to the railroad terminals, it is paid three cents per hundred 
pounds. The claim upon these facts was and is that un- 
less an allowance is made to it identical with that made 
to Arbuckle Brothers for their service in respect to their 
own shipments of sugar, a discrimination unlawful in 
character will result. And this was the conclusion of 
the Commission. 

The Commerce Court was of opinion that the circum- 
stances and conditions were so dissimilar as not to make 
the same rule applicable and that the result reached by 
the Commission was based upon manifest errors of law. 

That pier 24 is within the free lighterage district and 
that the defendant carriers held themselves out as ready 
to take freight at any public or accessible private dock 
within that zone and lighter it across the river without 
any other charge than that published in their tariff sheets, 
applicable alike to freight delivered to them at such dock 
or pier or at the New Jersey shore, is conceded. But the 
carriers have not established any public station at pier 24 
and the Federal Co. did not notify them, nor make any 
tender to them at that pier of their sugar for transporta- 
tion. If such sugar had been tendered to them there and 
they had refused to receive it and lighter it at their own 
cost across the river, a very different question would have 
arisen. That such tender was not made was obviously 
due to the fact that the sugar when loaded on the Ben 
Johnson at their Yonkers dock was destined for the rail- 
road terminals at the New Jersey shore, and thence by 
rail to the real consignee, the purchaser of the sugar at 
western points on the carriers’ lines. The sugar had been 
sold before it waseloadeg™ at Yonkers and the stopping at 
this pier and the receipt of unsigned bills of lading show- 
ing the consignees and destinations was, as the Commerce 
Court held, not a break in the continuity of the trans- 
portation, but a plain subterfuge to give the transaction 
the appearance of a shipment from pier 24. We agree 
with the Commerce Court and the minority of the Com- 
mission in thinking that the change in method after the 
failure to obtain relief in the first case did not change 
the substance of the transaction in point of law or fact. 
The claim by the Federal Co. is a claim for an allowance 
on account of lightering done for their own convenience, a 
lighterage service which, under the facts of the case, the 
carriers were under no obligation to do as a duty of 
transportation. It was, therefore, a demand for a purely 
accessorial service, as much so as if they had claimed for 
carting their shipments to a depot or station. 

Assuming, then, that the lighterage service performed 
by the Federal Sugar Refining Co. was a service by it 
for its own convenience, for which the railroads were 
under no obligation to make compensation, we come to 
the question whether the facilities employed and the serv- 
ice performed by Arbuckle Brothers in respect to their 
own sugar after delivery at the Jay street terminal are 
accessorial, or services in aid of railroad transportation, 
for which they may be paid a reasonable compensation 
without discriminating unduly against the Federal Sugar 
Refining Co. 

That the plain purpose of the contracts between the 
several railroad companies and the Terminal Co. was to 
constitute the dock and warehouses of that company a 
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public freight station is too clear for extended discussion. 
That the premises became such a depot through contract 
with the owners and not by virtue of a fee simple title or 
a lease is of no legal significance. Central Stock Yards 
Co. vs. L. & N. Railroad, 10 I. C. C. Rep., 175; Cattle Asso- 
ciation vs. C. B. & Q. Railway, 11 I. C. C. Rep., 277. Nor 
is there the slightest substantial evidence that in the 
selection of the premises of Arbuckle Brothers there was 
any purpose to give them as large nearby shippers any 
preference or to unduly discriminate against competing 
sugar refineries. The premises were ideally adapted to 
meet the necessities of the great manufacturing and com- 


mercial business interests along the river front of Brook- - 


lyn and constituted the only property reasonably obtain- 
able by the railroads for the extension of their lines of 
transportation to the Brooklyn side of East River. That 
through instrumentalities furnished by the Terminal Co., 
and the service by it performed transportation by the 
railroads begins and ends at this station, is most obvious. 
This continuity of transportation is not questioned by the 
brief for the United States in this case. Thus, after refer- 
ring to the instrumentalities furnished and the services 
performed by the Terminal Co., it is said, “in connection 
with the further fact that all of the railroad companies 
make through rates from Brooklyn and New York to 
western points covering (1) the service performed by Ar- 
buckle Brothers and (2) the transportation by rail from 
Jersey City westward show such a continuity of trans- 
portation as to render argument unnecessary that the 
transportation from Brooklyn to western points is by one 
continuous transportation by railroad. The mere fact 
that the physical rails stop at Jersey City does not mean 
that the railroad transportation there ends. It continues 
over to Brooklyn by means of car floats, upon which 
further rails are laid and on which empty and loaded 
freight cars stand and are transported, so that the rails 
upon the car floats are brought into contact with the rail 
ends at Jersey City and the continuation thereof at Brook- 
lyn, and in this way the transportation by railroad is 
carried on without interruption from the western points 
directly to Brooklyn.” 

It is true that this clear admission by the solicitor- 
general is made for the purpose of establishing a con- 
tention he makes, namely, that Arbuckle Brothers under 
the name of the Terminal Co. are in law and fact com- 
mon carriers by railroad who violate the commodity 
clause of the Hepburn Act by transporting their own prod- 
ucts, a view to which we later refer. The concession as 
to the continuity of common carrier transportation by 
railroad from and to this station under the published 
freight tariffs which include the services performed by 
the Terminal Co. is not inconsistent with the view of the 
Commission, so far as transportation to and from that sta- 
tion is confined to the shipments made to or by one of 
the general public. Thus the Commission say: “So far 


as the general public is concerned the Arbuckle dock may. 


doubtless be regarded as a public receiving station of the 
defendant.” It is said further: ‘Arbuckle Brothers not 
only operate their station for the defendants as a railway 
facility, but they also perform the lighterage service be- 
tween the dock and the regular station of the defendants 
on the west shore.” 

The order of the Commission is made to rest upon 
an erroneous assumption that the services performed by 
Arbuckle Brothers in respect of their own westbound 
shipments of sugar after the delivery of such sugar at this 
station is a shipper’s service done for their convenience, 
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with their own facilities, and, therefore, an accessorial 
service for which they cannot be allowed compensation 
unless a similar compensation is allowed to the Federal 
Sugar Refining Co. for the lighterage of its sugar to the 
west shore railroad terminals. 

That certain advantages enured to Arbuckle Brothers 
from the fact that their refinery was so near this public 
station that their product might be trucked or carted to 
the station at slight cost, is obvious. That this was a con- 
sideration which operated as an inducement to make these 
contracts, may be true. But this mere advantage of 
nearness was one which they shared in common with 
every other shipper who chanced to be near a shipping 
station. That they were large shippers was also more 
or less an inducement to the railroads to place their depot 
in a locality which would tend to secure their shipments 
as against rival carriers, may also be conceded. But 
these were business considerations which are far from 
showing any purpose to give them any illegal preference or 
to discriminate against other shippers. That the station 
constituted a great public utility by which the shipping 
public was served is too plain for argument. Although 
nearly one-third of all westbound shipments through that 
station were made by Arbuckle Brothers, the remaining 
two-thirds of the tonnage was furnished by the general 
public. Thus, the uncontradicted averment of the bill is 
that during the first six months of 1907 the shipments of 
general merchandise through that station numbered 92,622, 
of which more than 85,000 were by shippers other than 
Arbuckle Brothers, though the tonnage of the latter ag- 
gregated nearly one-third of the total. Thus it is demon- 
started that while Arbuckle Brothers are by far the largest 
shippers, yet the advantages of the station are availed 
of by thousands of the general public. 

Upon all of the conceded facts of the case, we must 
conclude that the contracts by virtue of which the prem- 
ises owned by Arbuckle Brothers were converted into a 
public freight station under their management as agents 
for the several carrier lines were contracts made in good 
faith and not as a cover for any fraudulent scheme to 
give rebates or any other illegal advantage. The case 
must turn here, as it did before the Commission and in 
the Commerce Court, upon the question whether the al- 
lowance to Arbuckle Brothers of compensation upon their 
own shipments was for instrumentalities and services 
accessorial in character. Thus the Commission say: 


The complainant contends that in lightering their sugar to 
the Jersey shore and there delivering it to the defendants 
Arbuckle Brothers perform what the complainant refers to as 
a purely accessorial service. We incline to think this a sound 
view of the matter upon the facts shown of record. Neither the 
actual possession of their sugar nor their relation to it ‘is in 
any respect changed until it is delivered into the physcal pos- 
session of the defendants at Jersey City. This fact is clearly 
developed upon the record. Arbuckle Brothers handle their 
sugar out of their own refinery to their own dock and them- 
selves deliver it to the defendants west of the river, using in 
the process only property and facilities that are owned by them 
and employes that are paid by them. Moreover, under the 
terms of the contracts between them and the defendant carriers 
none of the duties, obligations, responsibilities or liabilities of 
common carriers attaches to the defendants, with respect to the 
sugar of Arbuckle Brothers, until the defendants have actually 
received it at their regular freight stations west of the river. 
Yet it is here contended that, through some sort of alchemy in 
their provisions, these contracts transmute Arbuckle Brothers 
from shippers into carriers’ agents while they are in the act of 
delivering their own sugar to themselves at their own dock. We 
are not necessarfly controlled, however, by the face of these 
documents or by the merely superficial relation that they pur- 
port to establish between these shippers and the defendant 
carriers, if, as seems to be abundantly clear upon a reading 
of their provisions, the real and actual relation of Arbuckle 
Brothers to the defendants, so far as their own sugar is con- 
cerned, is that of shippers up to the moment of time when they 
physically deliver their sugar to the defendants on the Jersey 
shore. The contracts expressly provide that until that moment 
the sugar is to be handled by Arbuckle Brothers at their own 
risk, and only from that moment does the carrier’s risk begin. 
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It is only when the defendants actually accept and physically 
take possession of the sugar at their receiving stations west of 
the river that they agree to, and do in fact, assume the liabili- 
ties of common carriers with" respect to the sugar of Arbuckle 
Brothers. 

We must now refer to the distinction drawn by the 
Commission between the compensation paid by the rail- 
road companies to Arbuckle Brothers for the instrumentali- 
ties furnished and the service performed by them in 
respect of their own westbound shipments of sugar, and 
the compensation paid to them in respect to the freight 
handled by them through their station for the general 
public. The Commission find no fault with reference to 
the compensation paid for the latter, but do find that 
the compensation paid for the former is an undue dis- 
crimination unless a like compensation is made to the 
Federal Sugar Refining Co. for the lighterage of its sugar. 

We have before noticed that the order of the Com- 
mission is in the alternative. The obvious inference is 
that the Commission found noting unlawful, per se, in the 
compensation paid to Arbuckle Brothers under the con- 
tract, although they are compensated upon a gross ton- 
nage which includes their own sugar, for it sanctions its 
continuance upon condition that a like allowance shall 
be paid upon the sugar lightered by the Federal Sugar 
Refining Co. Penn. Refining Co. vs. Railroad, 208 U. S., 
208, 218. 

But, as has already been shown, the railroads were 
under no obligation to lighter the sugar of the Federal 
Sugar Refining Co. Upon the other hand, if the lighterage 
of the Arbuckle sugar was included in the through rate 
from the Jay street station, and a part of the transporta- 
tion which the railroads were under obligation to perform, 
and that lighterage was done by Arbuckle Brothers at the 
instance and procurement of the carriers, they, as owners 
of the freight thus transported, were entitled to demand a 
compensation reasonably commensurate with the facilities 
furnished and the services performed. Wight vs. United 
States, 167 U. S., 512; General Electric Co. vs. New York 
Central Railroad, 14 I. C. C. Rep., 237; Interstate Com- 
merce Commission vs. Diffenbaugh, 222 U. S., 42, 46. In 
the case last cited, it is said: 

. ; ‘ the act of Congress in terms contemplates that if 
the carrier receives services from an owner of property trans- 
ported, or uses instrumentalities furnished by the latter, he 
shall pay for them. That is taken for granted in Section 15; 
the only restriction being that he shall pay no more than is 
reasonable, and the only permissive element being that the 
Commission may determine the maximum in case there is a 
complaint (or now, upon its motion. Act of June 18, 1910, c. 309, 
sec. 12, 36 Stat. 539, 551). As the carrier is required to furnish 
this part of the transportation upon request he could not be 
required to do it at his own expense, and there is nothing to 
prevent his hiring the instrumentality instead of owning it. 

This principle is not controverted, but the Commis- 
sion failed to give it application, because, as shown in the 
excerpt from its report set out above, it construed this re- 
lation of Arbuckle Brothers, under the terms of the con- 
tract, in respect of their own shipments of sugar, “as that 
of shipper up to the moment of time when they physically 
deliver their sugar to the defendants at the Jersey shore.” 
Again the Commission say that “fhe contracts expressly 
provide that until that moment the sugar is to be handled 
by Arbuckle Brothers at their own risk, and only until 
that moment, does the carrier’s risk begin,” etc. Of course, 
if this was the case, there services up to the time of 
delivery at the New Jersey shore were shipper’s services, 
purely accessorial, and not connected with or in aid of 
transportation by the railroad, and, therefore, a discrimina- 
tion would result unless a like allowance was made to 
the Federal Sugar Refining Co. But this construction of 


the contract has no other basis than appears in the clause 
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defining the responsibility of the Terminal Co. to the con- 
tracting carriers while the freights remain in*the Terminal 
Co.’s physical possession. That clause reads thus: 


The responsibility of said Terminal Company for eastwardly 
bound cars and the freights therein shall begin when the cars 
are placed upon its floats at the said float bridges at the afore- 
said station of said railroad company, and shall continue as 
respects the cars until they have been returned by it, loaded 
or empty; and as respects the freights contained in east- 
wardly bound cars, its responsibility shall continue until the 
actual delivery thereof to and acceptance by the consignees at 
Brooklyn. As respects the freights to be transported west- 
bound, said Terminal Company’s responsibility shall commence 
at the time the same is received from the consignor at its 
aforesaid premises, and shall continue until said freights, 
loaded into cars, have been brought to the float bridge of said 
railroad company at its aforesaid freight station and until the 
floats have been attached to the float bridge and the cars are in 
complete readiness for removal from the car floats by said 
railroad company. 


* That clause deals both with east and west bound freight 
and covers both the freight and the cars of the railroad 
company. It is too plain for argument that its only pur- 
pose is to fix the responsibility upon the contracting com- 
pany for both the cars of the carrier and the freight of 
all shippers while in its physical possession. The liability 
imposed is between agent and principal and is substan- 
tially that imposed by general principles of law. It is 
plainly not intended to affect the responsibility of the 
earriers to all shippers after the receipt of freight for 
transportation, a responsibility which they hold themselves 
out as assuming by their published tariff sheets. 

The contracts between the carriers and the Terminal 
Co. make no distinction whatever between the duty and 
obligation of the latter company in respect to the ship- 
ments of Arbuckle Brothers as sugar refiners, and those 
made through their station by the general public. Nor 
was there any distinction recognized by the undisputed 
course of business under the contracts. When the ship- 
ments of Arbuckle Brothers were delivered at the station, 
carriers’ bills of lading were then signed and delivered 
just as in the case of freight delivered by the general 
public. If carrier responsibility began at that station for 
the shipments of the public, it also began as to the freight 
there received from Arbuckle Brothers. The physical 
possession of the Arbuckle sugar, as stated by the Com- 
mission, remained with them until actually placed in the 
possession of the carrier on the New Jersey shore. But 
that is equally true as to the shipments of the general 
public. In both cases, however, the possession after such 
delivery and until delivered at the New Jersey shore was, 
under the contract, that of Arbuckle Brothers, under the 
business name of the Terminal Co., as agents of the car- 
rier over whose lines the freight was routed and whose 
bill of lading had been duly issued. The Commission, 
while seeming to recognize this relation of agency, in 
effect deny it as to the freight received and receipted for 
at the station, if it constituted a shipment by Arbuckle 
Brothers. But neither the words, nor the purpose of the 
contract, nor the actual method of conducting the business, 
furnish the slightest reason for any such distinction as that 
drawn by the Commission. All freight, both in and out 
of the station, was handled in the same way. 

The suggestion in the brief of the solicitor-general 
for the United States that “joint published tariffs are 
issued by the railroads and Arbuckle Brothers” has no 
other foundation of fact than that found in the seventh 
paragraph of the contract between the Erie Railroad and 
the Terminal Co., where it is said that the Terminal Co. 
“shall not be required to receive or carry any freight which 
may from time to time be classed as prohibited freights 
in the joint published tariffs of itself and the railroad 
company.” But there is not a scintilla of evidence that 
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any such joint published tariffs have ever been filed or 
published, nor that the Terminal Co. has ever published 
or been required to file any tariff sheets whatever. The 
filed tariff sheets showing the services performed by Ar- 
buckle Brothers, and the facilities provided for extending 
transportation between the New Jersey terminals and this 
station, are those published and filed by the railroad com- 
panies, who thereby hold themselves out as common car- 
riers to and from this station. That it might originally 
have been expected that the Terminal Co. might join in 
such published tariffs is possible. That it never did is 
plain. 


To say that the “allowance” made to Arbuckle Brothers . 


is an allowance for lightering their own sugar across the 
river is to only half state the case. This so-called allow- 
ance is not only for such lighterage service, but is also 
compensation for the use of all of the terminal properties, 
docks, warehouses, tracks, steam lighters, car floats and 
every instrumentality used under the contract. It in- 
cludes the services and responsibility of Arbuckle Brothers, 
as agents for the several lessees using the station, and 
their staff of employes engaged in receiving, delivering, 
loading and unloading freights thus received, both in- 
coming and outgoing. As the measure of compensation is 
the tonnage in and out of the station and as this com- 
pensation is paid by the several railroads maintaining the 
station in proportion to the tonnage which they severally 
handle, there is a sense in which it is in part an allow- 
ance to Arbuckle Brothers upon their own shipments. But 
they receive the same compensation upon the tonnage of 
every other shipper through that station, and it is the 
aggregate of the compensation which must determine the 
reasonableness of the allowance when we come to deal 
with it as an allowance to them for services or instru- 
mentalities furnished, under the 15th section of the Act 
to regulate commerce. 

That the compensation of three and four and one- 
fifth cents per hundred pounds upon the total tonnage in 
and out of this station is not unreasonable was and is not 
challenged, and therefore we pass that subject by. 

The contention to which we have hitherto referred, 
that the arrangement made by the Terminal Co. violates 
the commodity clause of the Act to regulate commerce, is 
not necessary to be considered. There is nothing in the 
record showing that such a contention was pressed upon 
the Commission, considered by that body, or that the 
order rendered was in any respect based upon the com: 
modity clause. Indeed, the order permitted the continu- 
ance of the Jay street terminal and the business there 
conducted, providing only that like rights and allowances 
were made to the Federal Sugar Refining Co. The order, 
therefore, cannot be assumed to have contemplated that the 
Jay street terminal business was a violation of the com- 
modity clause, since under that hypothesis the conclusion 
would be inevitable that the Commission by its order gave 
sanction to and permitted the continuance of the wrong 
which its powers were exerted to suppress. As we do not 
consider the contentions concerning the commodity clause 
as properly arising for decision, and hence do not pass 
on them, they are not foreclosed, and hence-our action 
in this case will be without prejudice to the right to 
assert them in the future if those having the right to do 
so are so advised. 

Viewing the whole case in a broad light, it is apparent 
that the disadvantage under which the Federal Sugar 
Refining Co. labors is one which arises out of its disad- 
vantageous location, That disadvantage would stil] re- 
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main if the title to the Jay street station was in the 
railroad companies, and its business in charge of a third 
person. 

We fail to find any error in the decree of the Com- 
merce Court holding the order of the Commission void, 
and its decree is accordingly approved. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 

November 19, in I. & S. Docket No. 293, the Com- 
mission further suspended from December 5 until June 
5 a schedule published in Missouri Pacific I. C. C. No. 
A-2376, by which it was proposed to increase the refrig- 
eration charge on fruits and vegetables from Denver and 
other Colorado points to Wichita, Hutchinson and other 
Kansas points. 

This schedule was originally suspended from August 
7 until December 5. 


November 28, in I. & S. Docket No. 348, the Com- 
mission suspended until March 31 schedules contained in 
the following tariffs, which were to become effective as 
indicated: 

Illinois Central Railroad Co.: 

Supplement No. 13 to I. C. C. No. A-7447, effective 
December 8. 

The Missouri Pacific Railway Co.: 

St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway Co.: 

Supplement No. 12 to I. C. C. No. A-1907, effective 
December 1. 

Mobile & Ohio Railroad Co.: 

Supplement No. 4 to I. C. C. No. A-978. 

Supplement No. 5 to I. C. C. No. A-978, effective De- 
cember 1. 

Carriers proposed by the suspended schedules to in- 
crease by 1 cent per 100 pounds proportional rates ap- 
plicable to grain, originating beyond, from St. Louis and 
East St. Louis to Cairo, Ill. The present rate is 4 cents 
per 100 pounds; the proposed rate is 5 cents per 100 pounds. 





November 28, in I. & S. Docket No. 347, the Com- 
mission suspended from December 1, until March 31 rule 
45, page 5, of Illinois Central I. C. C. No. A-8585. 

The suspended rule increased from 10,000 pounds to 
15,000 pounds the minimum weight applied on dressed 
poultry, meats, fish, game and dairy products, loaded in 
refrigerator cars, when shipped from Chicago and other 
stations on the Illinois Central, exclusive of St. Louis 
and East St. Louis, and destined to points in Florida, 
Georgia and other southeastern states. 





By an order entered November 19 in I. & S. Docket 
No. 252, the Commission further suspended from Decem- 
ber 11 until June 11, certain schedules in St. Louis 
& San Francisco Railroad tariff I. C. C. No. 6588, and 
from December 13 until June 11 certain schedules in 
St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad supplement No. 14 
to I. C. C. No. 6050, Agent F. A. Leland’s tariff I. C. C. 
No. 1003 and Agent Eugene Morris’ tariff I. C. C. No. 412. 

The schedules involved attempted to effect the can- 
cellation of through rates and charges between points 
on the Kansas City & Memphis Railway and points on, 
or reached via, the St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad, 
and their operation was originally suspended from Aug. 
13 until Dec. 11, 1913, and Aug. 15 and 16 until Dee, 13, 
1913, respectively. 
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Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS, 


General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau. 


In this department we shall answer simple questions relat- 
Ing to the law of Interstate transportation of freight. Readers 
desiring special service by requiring Immediate answer may 
secure privately written answers to their inquiries by the pay- 
ment of a small fee, given on application. 

Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Bullding, Washington, D. C. 


Application of Interstate Tariff to Intrastate Shipments. 

Té&as.—“‘We shipped a car of lumber from one point 
to another in the state of Oklahoma, where no through 
rates were carried in the local state tariff. Charges were 
assessed at the same rate as was in effect from another 
point in the state of Arkansas as was carried in an inter- 
state tariff, routing being through our shipping point to 
destination. This interstate tariff carries a clause that 
the rate from points intermediate, but not named, shall 
be the same as the next more distant point, and on the 
cover of the tariff it states that rates in that tariff apply 
from points in Oklahoma and other states to points in 
Oklahoma. The railroad company is now attempting to 
collect charges based on a combination of local mileage 
rates published by the two lines which handled the ship- 
ment. We declined to pay on the ground that the inter- 
state tariff should apply. Will you kindly advise if we 
are correct?” 

The clause in the interstate tariff covering shipments 
to and from intermediate points is now found in the tariffs 
of many carriers, and is permissible by the Commission’s 
order as shown in Rule 64, Tariff Circular 18-A. But this 
rule applies only to interstate shipments. The points 
geographically described on the cover of the aforesaid 
tariff has application doubtless to points to and from the 
state of Oklahoma only when the route extends through 
another state, and thus becomes subject to the Act to 
regulate commerce, or to conform with the requirements 
of Rule 13 (h), Tariff Circular 18-A, requiring all state 
rates used in combination for interstate shipments to be 
posted and filed. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has no jurisdiction over, and the tariffs filed with it do 
not apply to, shipments that originate at a point in one 
state and which are destined to a point in the same state. 

In the absence of requisite information concerning 
the particular tariff involved, and without an inspection 
of the same, and judging solely from the brief facts above 
submitted, we are of the opinion that the carriers have 
not specifically made applicable the interstate tariff to 
intrastate shipments in Oklahoma by filing the same with 
the Oklahoma Corporation Commission, and receiving an 
acceptance thereof by the Commission, and that in the 
absence of a published through rate between the two 
points in that state, the carriers have properly made use 
of the combination of local rates. 

> * * 
Legal Status of Return Shipments. 

Indiana.—“‘We advised the freight departments of the 
various railroad companies that all cabinets, or parts 
thereof, to be returned to the factory, must be accom- 
panied by a ‘manufacturers’ order’ or the freight charges 
fully prepaid or guaranteed. We received acknowledg- 
ments from various lines, stating that the instructions 
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had been passed down to their local agents, but we re- 
ceived a letter from the vice-president and freight traffic 
manager of one of the eastern lines, which reads as 
follows: . 

“‘Have you given thought to the legal feature of 
this request? Is it not a fact that when consignees pay 
freight charges on such shipments consigned to them and 
offer for reshipment to your company, even freight collect, 
that the carriers are legally required to accept and for- 
ward accordingly?’ ” 

The law on the subject of return shipments is not 
in the exact sense as that which is conveyed by the above- 
quoted letter, but it does correctly state the law as to 
the carrier’s obligation to accept and transport goods 
offered to it. It is the duty of a common carrier to 
accept and carry goods of all persons who may apply 
for such carriage, provided the goods be of the kind 
which it professes to carry, and the same can be safely 
transported to the desired destination point. However, 
the law does not require a carrier to accept and reship 
shipments, freight collect, from consignee who has re- 
ceived and paid freight charges on the original shipment. 
To the contrary, while the law does not require such 
charges to be paid in advance upon freight consigned to 
others, yet the carrier has the right to demand the pre- 
payment of charges for freight of one even though it 
does not require it of another. In many instances the 
carriers have, by published tariffs, provided for reduced 
rates on return movement of shipments refused by con- 
signee at destination, or returned for repairs, but these 
have no application to a shipment accepted by consignee 
and subsequently rebilled and returned to the consignor. 
In the latter instance a new contract of affreightment, 
independent and apart from the original shipment, has 
been entered into between original consignee and carrier. 

* * a 
Demurrage Charges Assessed Account Delay Caused by 
Stage of Water. 

Kentucky.—“A carload of building material shipped 
from a point in Indiana, originally consigned to a point 
in Kentucky, reached only by river, on which a through 
bill of lading was issued and a through rate from point 
of origin to point of destination was inserted, reached 
the transfer point between rail and river during stage 
of water too low for navigation. Shipment was originally 
accepted by the railroad company under uniform Dill of 
lading contract without any notation as to delays incident 
to cessation of navigation. On arrival at railroad termi- 
nus, railroad company advised shippers of their inability 
to forward same, and requested other disposition of the 
car. There being no demand for the material at the 
junction point, sale was eventually effected at an entirely 
different destination, and corrected billing issued by .origi- 
nating line, and the car moved on the corrected billing. 
The railroad company has assessed and collected $25 
demurrage for the time the car was held at the junction 
point awaiting disposition. Under the uniform bill of 
lading contract, as we understand it, the railroad company 
could have been required to hold the car on track or 
in warehouse until navigation was resumed, and then for- 
ward it to destination without, however, any liability for 
delay in delivery. Sale was effected and car moved to 
second destination at request of the railroad company, 
and not on shipper’s own initiative. Is the charge for 
demurrage legally assessed, or should the railroad com: 
pany refund said overcharge on car, when reshipment 
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was made for their benefit to save the necessity of hold- 
ing car at the junction point pending resumption of navi- 
gation?” 

As the carrier is not responsible for the stage of the 
river, and this condition involves no disability of the 
carrier, it would appear that it could not be chargeable 
with such errors of commission or omission as would, 
under Rule g§ (e) of the Uniform Demurrage Code, war- 
rant the carrier to cancel or refund the demurrage charges 
assessed, unless its tariffs contain a provision for the 
exemption of demurrage charges for such cause. In Rule 
223 (e), Conference Rulings, Bulletin No. 6, the Com- 
mission held in part that it could not “recognize as lawful 
any rule governing demurrage which provides for ex- 
emptions therefrom in certain exigencies in the creation 


Note.—Items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new and have not been carried in the pub/ication during the 
preceding week. 


December 6—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
3652—Michigan Mfrs. Assn. et al. vs. Pere M. R. R. Co. et al 
4343—Edward Byrnes, trustee, vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. et al. 
4451—B. D. Evans & Co. et al. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 
oo W. Sheldon & Co. vs. N. Y. C. & St. L. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
5524—-New York Hay Exchange vs. L. V. R. R. Co. 


December 6—St. Louis, Mo.—Special Examiner Gibson: 
l. & S. 325—Rates on grain and grain products to Tex- 
arkana, Ark. 
December 8—San Antonio, Tex.—Special Examiner Butler. 
6807—Lone Star Brewing Co. vs. St. L., I. M. & S. Ky. Co. 
et al. 
December 8—New York City—Special Examiner Smith: 
Pr opeemne Tunnel & Wilmington R. R. Co. vs. D. & H. Co. 
et al. 
6078—Grand Lake Co. vs. Me. Cent. R. R. Co. 


December 8—Des Moines, Ia.—Special Examiner Henderson: 
6598—H. Rynsburger vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. 
6865—Campbell Heating Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
6016—W. H. Hooper & Sons vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al 

December 8—Washington, D. C.—Special Examiner Pitt: 
Fourth Section Application Nos. 639, 2176 and 1952. 


December 8—Sacramento, Cal.—Special Examiner Hart: 

1. & S. 285—Rates on fruits and vegetables between points 
in eae and points in Nevada, Arizona and other 
‘states. 

5831—Pacific Fruit Exchange vs. So, Pac. Co. et al. 

5976—Pacific Fruit Exchange vs. So. Pac. Co. et al. 

December 8—Little Rock, Ark.—Special Examiner Gibson: 

1. & S. 318—Rules and regulations governing concentration of 

cotton and linters at points in the state of Arkansas. 
December 9—Houston, Tex.—Special Examiner Butler. 

ee Real Estate Exchange vs. M., K. & T. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

a ere eanant Lumber Co. vs. Houston & S. R. R. Co. 
et al. 

6040—Tilford-Hunt Lumber Co. vs. St. L. S. W. Ry. Co. of 
Tex. et al. 

December 9—New York City—Special Examiner Smith: 

a oe E. McMurthy & Co. vs. Norf. & West. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

6142—FE. W. Minter & Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. 

6215—Arbuckle Bros. vs. Old Dom. S. S. Co. et al. 


December 9—Des Moines, Ia.—Special Examiner Henderson: 
6089—Wheeler Lumber, Bridge and Supply Co. et al. vs. A. T 
& S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 


December 10—New York City—Special Examiner Smith: 
249—P. Lorillard & Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
6268—Hans Trier vs. C. St. P. M. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 


December 10—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

1, & S. 282—Lumber rates from points in Ark., La., Mo., Okla., 
ah ar and also Memphis, Tenn., to points in lowa and other 
states. 

*!l. & S. No, 329—Molasses rates from Mobile, Ala. 


December 10—Spartanburg, S. C.—Specia] Examiner Gibson. 
6030—Spartanburg Chamber of Commerce vs, So. Ry. Co. et al. 
Fourth Section Application No. 1547. 


December 11—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
5669—-Newport Mining Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 
5755—Hayes Mining Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 
oe eevigna McKinney & Co. vs. M. St. P. & S. S. M. 

y. Co. 

December 11—Sioux City, Ia.—Special Examiner Henderson: - 
4984—Archie Floran et al. vs. Wells Fargo & Co. et al. 
6049—Livingston Bros. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 
5802—-Flanley Grain Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. 
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of which the carrier has no part.” In Rule 358, ibid., 
the Commission further held that demurrage charges ac- 
cruing while holding cars consigned to tidewater pending 
arrival of a delayed vessel, being due to conditions be- 
yond the control of the rail carrier, demurrage charges 
might not lawfully be waived. But it appears that these 
rules were modified by Rule 135, ibid., to the extent that 
a carrier may provide in its tariffs for the waiver of 
demurrage charges when, because of floods or high water 
or snowdrifts, it is impracticable to get the car for load- 
ing or unloading, provided that when so published it is 
mandatory upon the carrier to do so in every instance, 


“and such exemptions from weather interference might, 


it would seem, by tariff provision, be extended to low 
water when preventing continuance of transportatfon. 


December 11—Sacramento, Cal.—Special Examiner Hart: 
6217—California Fruit Growers’ Assn. et al. vs. Ala. Gt. So. 
R, R. Co. et al. 


— A. Van Voorhies & Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 
et al. 


December 12—Rochester, N. Y.—Special Examiner Smith: 
§6506—N. Y. State Shippers’ Protective Assn. vs. N. Y. C. & 
H. R. R. R. Co. et al. 
6256—Dean & Co. vs. Buff. & Susq. R. R. Co. et al. 


December 12—Beaumont, Tex.—Special Examiner Butler. 
5501— Wallis, Charles L., vs. Tex. & N. O. R. R. Co. et al. 
5754—Chamber of Commerce of Beaumont, Tex., vs. G., C. & 

S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
6001—Basin Supply Co. vs. Texarkana & Ft. Smith Ry. Co. 
6162—Port Arthur Rice Milling Co. vs. Tex. & N. O. R. R. 
Co. et al. 


December 12—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
4799—J. W. Leavitt & Co. vs. L. S. & M. S. Ry. Co. et al. 


December 12—Sioux City, Ia.—Special Examiner Henderson: 
3881—Traffic Bureau Sioux City Commercial Club vs, C. & N. 
W. Ry. Co. et al. 


December 13—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
are Portland Cement Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry 
o. et al. 
eS Brown & Sons Lumber Co. et al. vs. L. & N. 
. BR Co. 
5688—Kentucky Distilleries and Warehouse Co. vs. L. & N. 
R. R. Co. et al. 


December 15—Alexandria, La.—Special Examiner Butler. 
5142—Alexandria Traffic Bureau vs. M., La. & Tex. R. R. & 
S. S. Co. et al. 
5579—Jacob, Albert, vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 


December 15—Omaha, Neb.—Special Examiner Henderson: 
5883—Little Lumber Co. vs. D. & R. G. R. R. Co. et al. 
a Bros, Co. et al. vs. A. T. & & F. Ry. Co. 

et al. 
6083—A. B. Currie Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 
6100—Mathew A. Crilly vs. El Paso & S. W. R. R. Co. et al 
December 15—Boston, Mass.—Special Examiner Rynder: 
"a. oka Potato Receivers’ Assn. et al. vs. Clyde S. §. 
o. et al. 


December 15—Buffalo, N. Y.—Special Examiner Smith: 
5951—Corning Glass Works vs. B. & A. R. R. Co. et al. 
6175—Beaver Co. vs. N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. Co. et al. 
6262—Corning Glass Works vs. Erie R. R. Co. 


December 15—Bristol, Va.—Commissioner Meyer. 
| & S$ 321—Coal rates from Va. mines. 


December 16—Alexandria, La.—Special Examiner Butler: 
Fourth Section Application No. 3515. 

December 16—Shreveport, La.—Special Examiner Butler: 
Fourth Section Application No. 620. 
Fourth Section Application No. 1952. 
Or aennene Hardwood Lumber Co. vs. K. C. & Sou. Ry. 


‘o. 
5138—Meridian Fertilizer Factory vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
aA os Fertilizer Factory et al. vs. Abilene & S. Ry. 
‘o. et al. 
6152—Alexandria Lumber Co, vs. La. Ry. & Nav. Co. 
December 16—Seattle, Wash.—Special Examiner Hart: 
6225—Transportation Bureau of the New Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce et al. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. 
December 16—Omaha, Neb.—Special Examiner Henderson: 
6120—McKeen Motor Car Co. vs, St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co. et al. 
- 6187—Allen Bros. Co. et al. vs. P. B. & W. R. R. Co. et al. 
6214—Morton Salt Co. vs. Union Pac. R. R. Co. et al. 
December 16—Seattle, Wash.—Special Examiner Hart: 
= Shingle Co. et al. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
6211—Feye & Co. vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 7 
December 16—Louisville, Ky. Special Examiner Gaddess. 
Fourth Section Application No. 1065. : 
December 18—Lincoln, Neb.—Special Examiner Henderson: 
es & Baldwin vs. Central Vt. Ry. Co. et al. 
et al. 
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December 18—Birmingham, Ala. Special Examiner Gaddess. 
Fourth Section Application No. 1952. 
5906—Lee Broom and Duster Co. vs. Ft. W. & D. C. Ry. Co. 


et al. 
5940—Lee Broom and Duster Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 


et al. 
6112—-Sanford Richards vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. 
aera State Railway Commission vs. Cent. Vt. Ry. 
*o. et al. 
December 19—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Meyer. 
5942—Consolidated Coal Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
December 19—Little Rock, Ark.—Special Examiner Butler: 
Fourth Section Application No. 1548. 


December 20—Kansas City, Mo.—Special Examiner Henderson: 
6180—Board of Trade of Kansas City, Mo., vs. St. L & 9. F. 
R. R. Co, et al. 
Fourth Section Application No. 2045. 
December 22—St. Louis, Mo.—Special Examiner Henderson: 
6128—Vulcan Coal and Mining Co. vs. Ill, Cent. R. R. Co. 


DIGEST OF NEW COMPLAINTS 


Chicago Great 





No. 6335. Kansas City Team Owners’ Assn. vs. 
Western et al. 
Against the present methods of handling incoming freight 
and a failure to give tailboard delivery. Cease and desist 
order asked for, the establishment of tailboard delivery, and 
such other and further orders as the Commission may deem 
necessary. 
et al 


No. 6341. Oliver-Finnie Co., Memphis, Tenn., vs. Sou. Ry. 
Unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory rates on canned 
goods from points in Delaware, Virginia, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland to Memphis. Ask for reasonable maxima 
rates and reparation. 
No. 6342. United Iron Works, Spokane, Wash., vs. Northern 
Pacific et al. 
Against a rate of $1.55 per 100 pounds on lubricating oil 


from Wellsville, N. Y., to Spokane, as excessive, unjust, un- 
reasonable, unjustly discriminatory. Ask for a rate not to 
exceed $1.22 and reparation. 

No. 6343. Pacific States Lumber Co., 
Wash., vs. Northern Pacific et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charge on shipment of lumber and 
shingles from Shelleck, Wash., to*Lakeside, Neb. Ask for es- 
tablishment of reasonable maxima carload rating and repara- 
tion. 

No. 6344. Dover Lumber Co. vs. Spokane International Ry. Co. 
and the Canadian Pacific. 

Excessive charges on shipments of lath from Dover, Idaho, 
to Calgary, Canada, due to alleged errors in scaling. Repara- 
tion asked for. 

No. 6345. Roddis Lumber and Veneer Co., Marshfield, Wis., vs. 
Pennsylvania R. R. et al. 

Against rates of 5ic and 57c on shipments of mahogany 
veneer from New York City to Marshfield, as excessive, un- 
reasonable and unjust. Ask for the establishment of maxima 
rates not to exceed 46c, or such other rate as the Commission 
shall deem to be just and reasonable, and reparation. 

No. 6346. The Motorcycle Co., Phoenix, Ariz., vs. the Arizona 


Eastern et al. a; 
Against a rate of two and one-half times first class on ship- 


Shelleck and Tacoma, 


ments of motorcycles from Armory, Mass., to Phoenix! Ask 
for the establishment of maxima rates and reparation. aes: 
No. 6347. Clark-Danforth Handle Co., Cairo, Ill, vs. Illinois 


Central. 

Against a rate of 2ic on club turned handles in the rough, 
West Point, Miss., to Cairo, Ill., as being excessive to the ex- 
tent that it exceeds the lumber rate between the same points. 
Ask for the establishment of a rate not to exceed l5c, or such 
other rate as may appear to the Commission to be just and 
reasonable, and reparation. 

No, 6348. Nebraska State Railway Commission vs. Great North- 
ern Ry. Co 

Ask for the establishment of just, reasonable and non-dis- 
criminatory rates on lumber between points in Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho and Montana to destinations in Nebraska, the 


present rates being declared to be unjust and unreasonable. 
No. 6349. Peet Bros. Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Kan., vs. Ill. Cent. 
R. R. Co. et al. 


Against a rate of 33c per 100 Ibs. on cocoanut, copra, palm, 
and palm kernel oils, C. L., minimum 30,000 pounds, as un- 
reasonable and unlawful as a joint and proportional rate on 
shipside shipments, New Orleans to Kansas City, and dis- 
criminatory as compared with the rates to Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis. Ask for the establishment of reasonable 
maxima rates and reparation to the basis of the rates so 
established. 

No, 6350. The Pacific Navigation Co., of 
Sou. Pac. et al. 

Charges undue and unreasonable preference and advantage 
to the Pacific Coast Steamship Co. and the Portland Steam- 
ship Co. by the establishment of joint through routes and 
rates, which they refuse to make with complainant, especially 
with reference to passenger traffic. Cease and desist order 
asked for and the establishment of through routes and joint 
rates. 

No. 6352. MaGill & Co. and the Fargo Mercantile Co., 
N. D., vs. Nor. Pac, Ry. Co. et al. 

Unreasonable and discriminatory rates between eastern ter- 
minals and Fargo, N. D. 

No. 6353. Hartley & Co., Boston, Mass., vs. N. Y., N. H. & I. 
and the Boston & Maine R. R. 

‘ Against a rate of 18c on wool in the grease from Provi- 
dence, R, I., to Hudson, Mass., as being unjust and unreason- 


San Francisco, vs. 


Fargo, 
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able and unduly discriminatory. Demand a rate of not to ex- 
ceed 13c and reparation. 

No, 6354. American Steel Dredge Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind., vs. the 
American Express Co. 


Against the imposition of the carload rate at 10,000 pounds 
minimum on two iron I beams, instead of at their actual 
weight of about 5,000 pounds, on the ground that space in 
the car not occupied by the I beams was available for the 
carriage of other merchandise matters, from Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., to Marathon, Ia. Demands cease and desist order and 
reparation. 


No, 6355. Anderson-Tully Co., 
sippi Valley et al. 

Against rates of 22c and 18e on cottonwood lumber from 
Vicksburg and Memphis to Richmond and New Castle, Ind., 
as unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory. Demands 
rates of 2lc and 17c and reparation. 

No. 6356. City Ice and Supply Co., 
North Western et al. 

Alleges that failure and refusal of respondents to observe 
decisions of the Commission in I. and S. No. 94, saying that 
ice should not be excepted from the Lowery switching tariff, 
and failure and refusal of respondents to absorb switching 
charges on ice from Salem, Wis., results in unjust, unrea- 
sonable and illegal charges. Demands a cease and desist order 
and reparation amounting to about $5,000, the sum paid on 
more than 1,200 cars of ice received in Chicago, on which re- 
spondents did not absorb switching charges, although the per 
car revenue was in excess of $15 the minimum fixed by the 
Lowery tariff in the event the rate exceeds 2%c, as does the 
rate on ice, which is 3c. 

No. 6357. The Imperial Elevator Co., 
Great Northern Ry. 

Unjust and discriminatory rates on coal from 
Barnesville, Kent, Romney, Hendrum and Kennedy. 
able rates asked for and reparation. 

No. 6358. Chamber of Commerce of the City of Milwaukee vs. 
C. M. & St. P. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory rates on 
grain and flaxseed from the grain producing territory of Iowa 
Minnesota and South Dakota to Milwaukee and in favor of 
Minneapolis. Asks for the establishment of through routes 
and joint rates to Buffalo and all points east of Buffalo, which 
shall not exceed the rates to the same points through Min- 
neapolis. 

No. 6359. Fullerton Lumber Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 

Excessive rates and charges on shipments of white cedar 
posts and pine lumber from Manistique, Masonville, Spur 447, 
Mich., and Bemidji, Minn., Grant, Iowa. Asks for the estab- 
lishment of joint through rates and reparation. 

No. 6360. Great Western Oil Refining Co., Erie, 
Kk. & F. 

Against a rate of 20c per 100 pounds on barrels of petro- 
leum lubricating oil. from Kansas City, Mo., to Erie, Kan., as 
unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory. Ask for 
reasonable rates and reparation. 


Memphis, vs. Yazoo & Missis- 


Chicago, vs. Chicago & 


Barnesville, Minn., vs. 


Duluth tu 
Reason- 


Kan., vs. M 


No. 6361. A. Wyckoff & Sons, Elmira, N. Y., vs. Chesapeake & 
Ohio R. R. 

Against a rate of 19%c on maple lumber, Winterburn, 

W. Va., to Elmira, N. Y. Reasonable rate asked for and 


reparation. 
No. 6362. Brown Iron Works Co., Denver, 
Q. et al, 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on structural iron and steel 
from Chicago, South Chicago, Gary and Bay View to Denver. 
Reasonable rates asked for and reparation. 

No. 6363. Anderson Tulley Co., Memphis, Tenn., vs. 
Iron Mountain & Southern et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and ‘discriminatory rates on lumber 
from points in Arkansas to Memphis. Reasonable rates asked 
for and reparation. 

No. 6364. Goldfield Consolidated Mines Co., Goldfield, Nev., vs. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al. 

Excessive, unjust and unreasonable rates on mining 
machinery from points in Colorado, Illinois, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio to Goldfield. Just and reasonable rates asked for and 
reparation. 

No. 6365. Isbell-Brown Co., 
Western et al. 

Excessive charges on shipments of dried peas from Lansing 
to Keokuk, Ia., due to failure to grant transit privileges. 
Reparation asked for. 

No. 6366. Big Basin Lumber Co. et al., of California and else- 
where vs. Southern Pacific et al. 

Grossly unjust and unreasonable preferential rates on lum- 
ber and other forest products from competing localities in 
Mexico and Inland Empire and in Oregon and Washington, 
compared with rates from California, the latter being unduly 
discriminated against also by reason of the fact that milling- 
in-transit privileges are granted the products from the first 
mentioned groups and are not allowed to the California ship- 
pers. Cease and desist order asked for and the establishment 
of reasonable and non-discriminatory rates and the extension 
or discontinuance of the transit privilege. 

No. 6367. Elverton B. Fuller, Fort Leavenworth, Kan., vs. Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory rate for trans- 
portation of one automobile, Moline, Ill., to San Francisco, in 


Colo., vs. C. B. & 


St. Louis, 


Lansing, Mich., vs. Grand Trunk 


that it exceeded the rate contemporaneously ine effect to 
Manila, P. I. Reparation asked for. 
No. 6368. Oliver-Finnie Co., Memphis, Tenn., vs. Louisville & 
Nashville et al. 
Against a rate of 33c on sodium alumnic sulphate, Erie, 


Pa., to Memphis, as unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory. 
Just and reasonable rate asked for, not to exceed 2ic, and 
reparation. 
No. 6369. Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Lumber Co., South Bend, 
Ind., vs. Texas & Pacific et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable rate on carload shipment of lum- 
ber from Burton, La., to Waltham, Mass., through failure t¢ 
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observe reconsigning privilege at St. Louis. Cease and desist 
order and reparation asked for. 

No. 6370. Buda Co., Harvey, lll, vs. Houston, East & West 
Texas Ry. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of $1.06 per 100 pounds on shipment of four 
steel railroad crossings, Harvey to Houston, Tex. Rate of 75 
cents asked, and reparation. 

No. 6371. Oliver-Finnie Co., Memphis, Tenn., vs. Philadelphia 
& Reading et al. 

Against a rate of 43 cents on cocoanuts, Philadelphia to 
Memphis, as unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory. Asks 
for a rate of 36 cents and reparation. 

No. 6372. Farmers’ Grain and Mercantile Co., Kirkman, Iowa, 
vs. Chicago & Northwestern et al. 

Against a refusal to establish through routes and joint rates 
for the shipment of coarse grain from Kirkman and other 
stations in Iowa to Kansas City, and the charging of a class 
B rate, which is alleged to be excessive, unreasonable and 
prohibitive. Cease and desist order asked for and the estab- 
lishment of just, reasonable and non-discriminatory joint 
through routes and rates. 


MINOR UNREPORTED OPINIONS 


Unreported Opinion No. A269, Case No. 5610. Submitted 
June 30, 1913; decided Oct. 10, 1913. Waterman Lumber & 
Supply Co. vs. Texas & Gulf Ry. Co. et al. Rates for the 
transportation of coal, C. L., from Huntington and Bonanza, 
Ark., to Waterman, Tex., excessive and reparation in the sum 
of $112.19 awarded. 

Unreported Opinion No. A270, Case No. 5517. J. C. Kirk- 
patrick vs. Sou. Kan. Ry. Co, of Texas et al. Submitted June 
20; decided Oct. 10, 1913. Rates for the transportation of 
cedar posts, C. L., from Brampton, Mich., to Canadian, Tex., 
not found to have been unreasonable and complaint dis- 
missed. 

Unreported Opinion No. A271, Case No, 5351. White Oak 
Coal Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. Co. et al. Submitted March 14; 
decided Oct. 10, 1913. Rates for the transportation of nine- 
teen carloads of coal from West Virginia mines to Newport 
ys -—" unreasonable and reparation awarded in the sum 
of $47.65. 

‘Unreported Opinion No. A272, Case 5614. Alex. H. Erick- 
son vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. Submitted June 23; decided 
Oct. 10, 1913. Rate of 94c per 100 pounds for the trans- 
portation of windmills from Batavia, Ill., to Vancouver, B. C., 
when for export to Australia, not unreasonable and complaint 
dismissed. 

Unreported Opinion No. A273, Case No. 5703. Matthiessen 
& Hegeler Zine Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. Submitted 
June 27; decided Oct. 16, 1913. Rate of $1.15 per ton on an- 
thracite screenings from Cheboygan, Wis., to La Salle, IIL, 
not excessive and complaint dismissed. 

Unreported Opinion No. A275, Case No. 5632. Logomar- 
cino-Grupe Co. vs. C. B. & Q. Ry. Co, et al. Submitted May 
22; decided Oct. 10, 1913. Rates for the transportation of nine 
ears of sweet potatoes from Foley, Ala., to Burlington, Ia., 
not excessive and complaint dismissed. 

Unreported Opinion No. A276, Case 3691, and sub dockets. 
George W. Sheldon & Co. vs. N: Y. C. & St.:L. R. R. Co. et al. 
Submitted May 19; decided Oct. 10, 1913. Commission holds 
that these cases are similar to and governed by “I. C. C. vs. 
D. L. & W. 220-U. S.-235,"" and that charges assessed on mixed 
carloads of merchandise from Chicago to New York, under less 
than carload rates are unreasonable. Reparation awarded in 
the sum of $1,056.27. 

Unreported Opinion No. A277; Case No. 5680. Archer Dan- 
iels Linseed Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. Submitted 
June 26; decided Oct. 10, 1913. Rate of 80%c per 100 pounds 
for the transportation of linseed oil from Minneapolis, Minn., to 
Paris, Tex., unreasonable in that it exceeds rate of 65%c per 
100 pounds, and reparation awarded in the sum of $129.17. 

Unreported Opinion No. A278, Case No. 5203. Huiskamp 
Bros. Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. Submitted May 23: decided 
Oct. 7, 1913. Storage charges on shipment of metal signs not 
unreasonable and complaint dismissed. 

‘Unreported Opinion No. A279. Case No. 5684. Hall Lumber 
and Tie Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. Co. et al. Submitted June 24; 
decided Oct. 10, 1913. Rates for the transportation of oak 
lumber from Lester, W. Va., to Portsmouth, ©., unreasonable 
and reparation awarded in the sum of $28.80. 

Unreported Opinion No. A280, Case No. 5663. Kunz Grain 
Co. vs. Minn. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. Submitted May 24; de- 
cided Oct. 10, 1913. Rates for the transportation of a carload of 
corn from Hanna, Ia., to Wausau. Wis., unreasonable and 
reparation awarded in the sum of $36.74. 

Unreported Opinion No. A267, Case No. 5553. J. W. Butler 
Paper Co. vs. N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. Co. et al. Submitted 
Julv 27; Decided Oct. 10, 1913. Reparation awarded in the sum 
of $3.68, account of rate assessed on L. C. L. shipment of news- 
print paper from Felts Mills, N. Y., to Richmond, Mich., being 
in excess of regular tariff rates. 

Unreported Opinion No. A283, Case No. 4868. Barnes Gro- 
cery Co. vs. St. L. I. M. & S. Ry. Co. et al. Submitted Sept 
26; decided Oct. 7. 1918. Reparation awarded in the sum of 
$7.37, account of rate charged for the transportation of canned 
goods in carload lots from Baltimore. Md., to Poplar Bluff, Mo., 
being in excess of the aggregate of the intermediate rates. 

Case No. 5077. Kemmerer Hardware and Furniture Co. vs. 
Union Pacific R. R. Co. et al. Submitted Sept. 16, 1912: decided 
Oct. 7, 1913. Class rates charged for the transportation of cer- 
tain shipments of various articles from Mississippi and Missouri 
River points and Chicago, Ill., to Kemmerer, Wyo., found to 
have been unreasonable and complaint dismissed. 

Case No, 5449. Dodds Lumber Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. 
et al. Submitted May 30; decided Oct. 10, 1913. Rate of 26c 
per 100 pounds on carload shipments of oak fence posts moving 
from Edgemont, Ark., to Hamburg, Ia., found unreasonable in 
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that it exceeded a rate of 2ic per 100 pounds, and reparation 
awarded in the sum of $15. 

Case No. 4273. Goldfield Consolidated Mines Co. vs. Sou. 
Pac. Co. et al. Submitted Oct. 18; decided Oct. 7, 1913. 
Rates for the transportation of shipments of bar iron and steel 
from San Francisco, Cal., to Goldfield, Nev.,.not found to have 
been unreasonable and complaint dismissed. 

Case No. 4980. Pacific Creamery Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
Co. etal. Submitted April 8; decided Oct. 7, 1913. “Rate of $4.15 
per ton on coal, C, L., from Gallup, N. M., to Gilbert, Ariz., un- 
reasonable in that it exceeds the rate of $3.70 per ton and 
reparation awarded in the sum of $49.30. 

Case No. 5038. G. M. H. Wagner & Son vs. Sugarland Ry. 
Co. et al, Submitted Oct. 1, 1912; decided Oct. 7, 1918. Rates 
for the transportation of potatoes, C. L., from Burnside, Tex., 
to New York, N. Y., unreasonable to the extent that they ex- 
ceed charges based on the aggregate of the intermediate rates 
and reparation awarded in the sum of $12.40. 

Case No. 5118. A. Bushnell vs. Mo. & Nor. Ark. R. R. Co. 
et al. Submitted Oct. 25, 1912; decided Oct. 7, 1913. Charges 
for the transportation of lumber, C. L., from Andrews, Ark., to 


‘Flat River, Mo., unreasonable and reparation awarded in the 


sum of $14.55. 

Case No. 5385. American Naval Stores Co. vs. L. & N. R. 
R. Co. Submitted June 1; decided Oct. 10, 1913. Charges col- 
lected on C. L. shipment of rosin from Pensacola, Fla., to Cin- 
cinnati, O., the shipment having been originally consigned to 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and reconsigned at Cartersville, Ga. Un- 
reasonable, and reparation awarded in the sum of $186.40. 

Case No. 5483. American Hay.Co. vs. B. & M. R. R. et al. 
Submitted March 31; decided Oct. 10, 1913. Demurrage and 
track storage charges accruing on two cars of hay at New York, 
N. Y., on account of alleged misrouting not found to have been 
unreasonable and complaint dismissed. 

Case No. 5714. Swift Beef Co., Ltd., vs. Can. Pac. Ry. et al. 
Submitted June 28; decided Oct. 10, 1913. Rates assessed on 
cattle, C. L., from West Toronto, Ont., to Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Baltimore, Md., when for export, found to have been unreason- 
able and reparation awarded in a sum to be hereafter decided 
upon. 

Case No. 5746. Atlas Brewing Co. vs. Pa. Co. Submitted 
July 2; decided Oct. 13, 1913. Rate assessed on returned empty 
beer carriers, C. L., from Indiana Harbor, Ind., to Chicago, IIl., 
found to have been unreasonable and reparation awarded in 
the sum of $21. 

Unreported Opinion No. A282, Case No. 3774. Houston Pack- 
ing Co. vs. Tex. & N. O. R. R. Co. et al; Case No. 3774, Sub 
Docket No. 1, Same vs. Tex. & N. O. R. R. Co. et al. Submitted 
April 21, 1913; decided Oct. 10, 1913. Upon rehearing reparation 
awarded on C. L. shipments*of packing house products, mov- 
ing from Houston, Tex., to Lake Charles, La., in sum to be 
hereafter decided upon. 

Case No. 4660. Lamar Mill and Elevator Co. et al. vs. 
A. T. & S. F. Ry. et ail. Submitted June 15, 1912; decided Oct. 
7, 1913. Complainant relying on decision in the Kindel case, 
prays for reparation on C. L. shipments of various commodities 
from eastern points to Colorado points. Cases not being sim- 
ilar, complaint dismissed. - 

Case No. 4805. Edward Taylor et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. 
et al. Submitted June 26; decided Oct. 7, 1913. Rates for the 
transportation of a mixed carload shipment of agricultural im- 
plements, wagons, lumber, etc., from Chicago, Ill., to Stamford, 
Mont., not found unreasonable and complaint dismissed. 

Case No. 5299. W. Wolf & Sons vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. 
Submitted June 19; decided Oct. 7, 1913. Rate of 40c per 100 
pounds for the transportation of ramie waste from Somerville, 
N. J., to Revere, Mass., unreasonable in that it exceeds a rate 
of 26c*per 100 pounds. Reparation awarded in a sum to be 
hereafter decided upon. 

Case No. 5301. Clyde Stewart vs. M. K. & T. et al. Sub- 
mitted July 28; decided Oct. 7, 1913. Rates for the transporta- 
tion of apples, C. L., from McClelland, Colo., to Muskokee & 
— Okla., not found unreasonable and complaint dis- 
missed. 


Case No. 5365. C. A. Smurthwaite Grain and Milling Co. vs. 
Oo. S. L. et al. Submitted June 10; decided Oct. 7, 1913. Rafes 
for the transportation of wheat, C. L., from points in Utah and 
yee 2 en Tex., not found unreasonable and complaint 
dismissed. 


Case ——. Smith System Heating Co. vs. Gt. Nor. et al. 
Submitted July 1; decided Oct. 13, 1913. Rates for the trans- 
portation of heating furnaces from Minneapolis, Minn., to Den- 
ver, Colo., not found unreasonable and complaint dismissed. 


Case No. 5743. Henry Holverscheid & Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 
Submitted July 1; decided Oct. 13, 1913. An increased rate on 
codl since Jan. 1, 1910, from Valley, Pa., to Bedford, Ind., justi- 
fied by defendants and complaint dismissed. 


Case No. 4454. Krauss Bros. Lumber Co. vs. N. C. & St. L. 
Ry. Co. et al. Submitted Sept. 11, 1913; decided Oct. 7, 1913. 
Rates for the transportation of lumber from Florjda, Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Arkansas points to Whiteville and Summerville, 
Tenn. ,not shown to have been unreasonable, and complaint dis- 
missed. 


Case No. 5177. Hinton Fruit and Produce Co. vs. C. & O. 
Ry. Co. et al. Submitted March 14, 1913; decided Oct. 7, 1913 
Complainant brought complaint, alleging that rates for the 
transportation of pears, C. L., from points on Delaware Division 
of P. R. R. to Hinton, W. Vt., were unreasonable and adjust- 
ment of rates being agreed upon at hearing, which was appar- 
ently satisfactory to complainant and defendants, complaint 
dismissed.. . 


Case No. 5437. United States Case Iron Pipe and Foundry 
Co. vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al and Sub Docket No. 1, 


Same vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. Submitted March 10, 1913; 
decided Oct. 10, 1913. Following decision of the Commission in 
the Appalachi Lumber Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. Case 25, I. C. 
Cc. No. 193. In the absence of a showing that higher rates to 
intermediate points which were covered by application of the 
Commission were unreasonable, reparation denied, 
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Increasing Efficiency on the Short Haul 


New devices and methods that have made good by increasing efficiency in freight handling and 
other branches of traffic work. Contributions are welcomed. THE TRAFFIC 
WORLD will be pleased to answer inquiries concerning any 
device or method mentioned in this department. 


THE INDUSTRIAL TRUCK 
By W. W. WHITE, General Vehicle Co.* 





The word “industrial,” as applied to the electric truck, 
represents, in a broad sense, a classification rather than 
a type, since there are many special applications of what 
is called the freight truck. I would place under the 
heading of “industrial trucks” the battery truck crane, 
the freight truck, the baggage truck and certain types 
of tractors, all electrically propelled. Each type has its 
special fitness for certain kinds of work, the freight truck * 
in particular being very elastic in the range of services 
performed, and elastic also in the special equipment which 
may be added to it, such as hand-winches, small hoists, 
booms, etc. I shall illustrate, by means of lantern slides, 


generally. Its clearance and radius of action permit it 
to pass through congested places, going forward or back- 
ward with ease and facility, and it is capable of ascend- 
ing gradients of 10 to 25 per cent. On piers and railway 
terminals it can deliver its load on the deck of the vessel 
or within a freight car. In a warehouse or store it can 
carry its load from floor to floor wherever wanted with 
a degree of celerity otherwise impossible. In the factory 
it carries materials direct to the place where needed and 
at the precise time when needed, something impossible 
with moving apparatus working on a fixed track, and at 
the same time does it more quickly and more economically 
than can be done with the use of hand trucks. 


The capacity of such trucks is usually 2,000 pounds, 
that having been found the practical limit for trucks 





Fig. 1. A: 2,000 Pound Crane Truck Handling Heavy Castings. 


the several types mentioned, laying stress upon the stand- 
ard 2,000-pound type G. V. freight truck, of which there will 
soon be 300 in use. 

The battery truck crane, the baggage truck and the 
electric tractor might be ealled refinements of the simple 
freight truck, their functions varying somewhat in each 
case. The applications of the first-mentioned vehicle may 
be divided into three classes—hoisting, hoisting and car- 
rying on the hook, towing trailers. The baggage truck 
has a field of its own in the handling of baggage and 
mail, many advantages being claimed for the drop frame 
and double platform types, and others for those having 
battery and driving mechanism below the platform. The 
industrial tractor (also electric) is slowly filling the need 
for a trackless engine capable of towing trailers of vari- 
ous types. 

The simple industrial or freight truck is built in sizes 
and capacities suitable for moving loads on piers, in 
freight sheds, warehouses and industrial establishments 

*A paper read before the Electric Vehicle Association of 


iapetion at its monthly meeting in New York on November 25, 
3. 


Fig. 2. Automatic Storage Battery Freight Truck. 


capable of the widest range of action. The larger sizes 
must of necessity take up more room, and as the size 
increases greater clearances are required. The size and 
style suitable for a particular business always depends 
on the working conditions. For the great majority of 
cases, however, the truck of 2,000 pounds capacity is 
ample. Few hand trucks are required to carry this much, 
and when they are they require severat men to pull or 
push them. The loading space of the 2,000-pound type 
is, roughly, 28 square feet, while the total area required 
for movement is but 34 square feet; in other words, they 
have an extreme width of four feet and an extreme length 
of eight feet. (Special sizes for handling baggage, mail, 
etc., are usually longer.) Hence it is that where a hand 
truck can go, the industrial truck can go, while the latter 
can overcome grades that are impossible for hand-oper- 
ated trucks. 
The G. V. Industrial Truck. 


This truck is considered the simplest of all such 
trucks, electrically propelled, having the minimum number 
of parts. Both battery and driving mechanism are 
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mounted below the platform, which accordingly is free 
and clear to carry not only a compact load, but iron pipe 
and similar material. The platform with its rounded 
corners is extended so as to protect the mechanism and 
running gear in every direction. 

Speed on hard, level surfaces, seven miles per hour; 
average radius, 25 miles per single charge of the battery. 





Fig. 3. Automatic Truck, Baggage Type, Carrying Mail. 


Current consumption full charge of the battery, 6-8 K. W. 
H. All mechanical parts of the truck are accessible; 
weight, 2,050 pounds; turning radius, seven feet. 

This truck has single reduction gearing, and in the 
case of two motors each rear wheel is driven by an indi- 
vidual motor geared to a housed spur gear fastened to 
the wheel. With. us one motor has been standard for 
grades up to 10 per cent. Silent chains, sprockets, counter- 
shafts, differentials, internal gears, or universal joints 
have been done away with. Each wheel has two complete 





Fig. 5. General Vehicle Freight Truck, 2,000 Pounds, With Two 
Motors. 


self-lubricating Timken roller bearings. The controller is 
inclosed and an automatic cut-off switch minimizes acci- 
dents. One handle is used as controller lever, and the 
other handle for steering. The controller returns to neu- 
tral as the hand is removed from the lever. The cut-off 
switch cuts off the power when the foot is removed from 
the brake pedal. This brake is spring-operated, and sets 
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immediately as the foot is removed from the brake pedal. 
In other words, the driver applies the brake simply by 
releasing the pedal with his foot, dnd as he releases the 
pedal the power is cut off automatically. 

The driver, standing erect on the end of the truck 
with hands on controller and steering lever, respectively, 
and foot on the brake pedal, is in the best possible posi- 





Fig. 4. Buckwalter Truck Moving Baggage. 


tion to guide and control his load. The simplicity of 

operation does away with the necessity for hiring ex- 

pensive operators, the average freight handler, colored 

or white, being taught to successfully operate same, even 

in congested plants or terminals, in about 48 hours. 
Complete specifications follow herewith: 


SPECIFICATIONS FREIGHT OR BAGGAGE TRUCK, 
STANDARD 2,000 LB. TYPE. 
Loading space with stakes— 
WIE )Sb 2ccvbeussbameenes seme 3 feet 1% inches. 
EAMETS: 8k vi Gneenbar ane ceuseeeke >» feet 6 inches. 
Loading space without stakes— 


ays ys. 





Fig. 6. Showing Congestion at Freight Dock. 


A 64 ud ORE And dase s+ calae Gl 3 feet 7% inches. 
BE 604. whos bo we ce seebeereal 6 feet 0 inches. 
Pen hibidus Gan Cadac Cob aael C-1555. 
CEE. 4. 5. ciasdib 5. ois 4s Sid tchake dk he alaid 2,000 pounds. 
WERE Ao oso 0% ba ob Wee enn 660k cctbes 2,050 pounds. 
SE ee ee ae ee 44 cells, 5 G. VY. X. lead. 
ED. WEEE <cltaccedcvecectde 650 pounds. : 
K. W. hrs. for full charge...... 6 = W. hrs. from 115 volt D. C. 
ne, 
Amp. hrs. battery capacity..... 48 


Voltage essential for charging. . 115. 
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Amps. essential for charging... 6. 

Motor G. E. 1020-85 V.-10 A. 1,000 R. 
P. M. Hess bright ball bear- 
ings. 

Controller — 3 speeds in either direc- 
tion. 

Wheelbase 

Gauge 

Frame 

Wheels 

re ear 2% in. x 20 in. G. V. solid rubber. 

Transmission Spur gear and pinion direct 


Fig. 7. Two Trucks Used by Mallory Steamship Co. 


t from motor to right rear 
wheel, inclosed in dust proof 
case. 

Brakes ..eeeeinternal expansion on each rear 
wheel operated by foot pedal. 
Eas lhl 

.2-in. I beam cast steel front; 
15g in. round, Chrome Vana- 
dium steel rear. 

Rated speed loaded on level....7 M. P. H. 
Rated mileage loaded on level..25 miles per battery charge. 
Approx. current consumption on 
level, loaded 12 amperes. 
Approx. extreme width 3 feet 7% inches. 
Approx, extreme length inches. 


Fig. 9. Five-Ton Truck at Receiving Platform. 


Approx. height of platform 1 ft. 10 in. light, 1 ft. 9% in. 
loaded. 


Approx. height of battery cradle.35 in. loaded. 
Freight Congestion and How It May Be Remedied. 
Long before we had the motor truck it was very evi- 
dent that something was wrong with the horse method 
of trucking, but few of us realized to what extent the 
power wagon was to figure in a general shakeup of track- 


less transportation methods. When we were provided 
with something which established a standard of com- 
parison, we began to see why the horse was inefficient, 
and now, that we have something against which to weigh 
the hand truck, we see its inefficiency. 

Freight congestion at docks and freight terminals is 
caused by cramped quarters, old-fashioned methods, ab- 


Fig. 8 A Five-Ton Truck Load of Paper Novelities. 


sence of proper schedules and lost motion due to these 
conditions. A pier on the North River is not elastic, at 
least laterally, neither is a freight house where it covers 
all the ground which can possibly be spared for the pur- 
pose. Where a pier is handling from three to five times 
the freight it was originally designed to handle, and a 
freight shed or a series of freight sheds fixed as to floor 
areas becomes a double-mouthed funnel through which 
must pass an ever increasing volume of incoming and out- 


Fig. 10. Load on the Way to Steamer. 


going merchandise, it is not surprising that congestion, 
resulting in confusion and expensive delays, should re- 
sult. It is all very well to talk about longer piers and 
larger terminals, but these in many cases are physical, 
if not financial, impossibilities. We must work with what 
floor areas we have for the present, and by bringing 
efficient methods to bear upon the handling of such mer- 
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chandise, endeavor to relieve the pressure until such time 
as fundamentally improved conditions are made possible. 
In an able article on the dock situation, the Com- 
mercial Vehicle makes this illuminating analysis: 
“The cramped facilities (on New York’s water front) 
are due to the fact that the city is so rapidly outgrowing 
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Then follows an analysis of lost time at some of the 
West street docks which I will incorporate in this paper 
by way of illustrating the important fact that, while the 
dock congestion is due in part to the tremendous volume 
of freight deposited at the entrances to the funnel, it is 
internal confusion, resulting from inadequate facilities and 





Fig. 11. Climbing a 25 Per Cent Grade Into Steamship Hold 


its original plan that it has been impossible heretofore 
for the docks to keep pace with the increase in traffic. 
The docks were originally designed for existing condi- 
tions at the time the majority of them were built. They 
were intended exclusively for horse transportation, the 
present rapid and revolutionizing development of motor 
freight vehicles being entirely beyond the horizon of their 
designers at the time. 

“But so has the city grown that not only are condi- 
tions formidable to the prospective user of horses in this 
traffic, but horse owners are beginning to gall under the 





Fig. 13. Moving Coal from Gor to Furnace; 1,600 Pounds Per 
rip. 


seeming wanton waste of time incident to dock hauling. 
As the city grows, the traffic in freight increases steadily 
and relentlessly, while the facilities afforded on the river 
front are little, if at all, improved. Long ago outgrown, 
the water terminals are becoming year by year so 
dwarfed that the loss of time due to congestion seems 
to be reaching an almost critical stage.” 


Fig. 12. Line-up of Freight Trucks on Pier. 


lack of system, which, indirectly at least, causes the 

wanton waste of time outside of the pier proper. 
ANALYSIS OF LOST TIME AT DOCK. 

Character of Vehicles— 


Es ct Sek Peak te owes b c'bwculee aks odwlece aeeeed 4 per cent 
ee ed ade ences bes oeueeen enue 96 per cent 
es SE rondo ck b cate ieee: coc cbesesegatel 45 per cent 
pe ee Bina a's’ be e't Sake eae 55 per cent 
Percentage of Successful Waits— . 
Waited but did not go on pier.............-eceeeees 42 per cent 
OR OE ee See ee | 
Average Time of Waits— 
Outside, before going om pier..................+....--25 minutes 
Inside, loading and checking...................++4.- 36 minutes 
EE xen oases abe bnide chasis 6s de dh ob eé cae 1 hour, 1 minute 
RP GH, TOG iodo 6s oo ko oe Feictotasesee 7 minutes 
eS Gh basi brees cdkey ing cwsc ce he cbtesedecns 50 per cent 





Fig. 14. Line-up of Freight Trucks on Freight Platform. 


Loads— 

EE. DERE na dee kad dbbacbupecttadss dékadink stb dens 35 per cent 

ee SN COI, kd ct cp ctcctod hWbes ot iuabees 15 per cent 
Helpers— 

RD oh eee ees te ll a aidbicediel s dvbateaed 10 per cent 

Se es eS cae ooo co-nheeay omawed ass eoebews 90 per cent 
Longest wait outside pier................4. evry. sd 
te. ROO, TOO os. od sce o tpade dvbdesbheb ene 1 minute 
Longest wait inside pier..............-...+e0- 1 hour, 29 minutes 
ee SOREN NE AURORE, oh edo edhidusocsccedevecdsguer 3 minutes 
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SALESMANSHIP BACKED UP BY 
ATTRACTIVE LOOKING GOODS 


Use the bést 


Fibre and Corrugated Shipping Cases 


and have your 


Product Delivered in Perfect Condition 


There is no better way to sell your goods. 


THEY SELL THEMSELVES. 
All Kinds of Shipping Cases Manufactured by 


Hummel & Downing Company 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Sell The OIL TR ADE The CHICAGO FREIGHT RATE GUIDE 
of class rates is a condensed file of railroad tar- 
iffs, arranged for quick reference, showing 

Some 1,800 Independent Oil Jobbers and THROUGH RATES from Chicago and Mil- 


Refiners and nearly 10,000 Oil Producers in waukee territory to towns in every state in 
this country are Constantly in the market for the Union. 


Steel Tanks Boilers All technicalities are eliminated in this, the 
Steel Barrels Steam and most handy of all freight rate Guides. Not 
Tank Cars Gas Engines complicated ; just a practical and simple refer- 
_ Consiitiiss aa ence book of class rates; concise and conven- 
Belting Supplies tent. 

For checking expense bills, estimating pre- 


You can reach this big and growing market pays, quoting delivered prices, etc., etc., it is in 
ONLY through a class by itself. Quicker than the telephorie, 
and easier of access than a railroad tariff. 


The National Petroleum News Kept up to date at all times. Indorsed by rail- 


Representing Independent Oil Men road and shipper alike. 
Rose Building Cleveland, Ohio Yearly subscription price only $7.50. 


Employ it as YOUR Sal . Write Us. ; ‘fecal 
Se ee tax Govaie, WW, MARTIN & CO. iors: 
417 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, il. 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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Longest time elapsed between arrival and eae use for from 6 to 30 in one terminal or pier, while several 
ure basa awe re ‘ 1 hour, 44 minutes : aE — 
Shortest time elapsed between arrival and_ depart- industrial plants use 4, 8 and 12 each. As about 75 per 


ure* ; 7 Xs 5 ‘> 17 minutes 


ANALYSIS AT SHIPPING PLATFORM 
Character of Vehicles 


ER VUORD oo vite Ds oe ‘ 10 per cent 
Horse-drawn vehicles 90 per cent 
2-horse wagons , .44 per cent 
l-horse wagons ‘ o4 per cent 
3-horse wagons 2 per cent 
Average Time of Waits 
Outside, before going on pier . 1 minute 
At platform, unloading and checking 3 minutes 
Total aa ae 14 minutes 
Average checking time 4 minutes 
Loads— 
Full loads .... i . ‘ .38 per cent 


Half loads J 

Less than halfloads 
No helpers observed 
Longest wait outside 8 minutes 
Shortest wait outside : ; ‘ 0 minutes 
Longest wait unloading ‘ 51 minutes 
Shortest wait unloading 3 


tS per cent 
14 per cent 


>} minutes 
*Including only complete operaticns 
This condition finds a parallel at the freight terminals 
of some of our railroads in at least the larger cities, and 
to a lesser degree in many of our large industrial plants 


cent of the 300,000 railroad and steamship freight han- 
dlers probably push hand trucks, and as said hand trucks 
can unquestionably be reduced on a 4 to 1 basis by an 
electric industrial truck of the proper type, to 55,000 the 
possible economies in the internal handHng of freight by 
common carriers become apparent, even if the figures do 
stagger one at first glance... (Industrial plants are not 
considered in above figures.) If, in addition to reducing 
ongestion several hundred per cent by the use of these 
little vehicles, we can also eventually make feasible a 
two-story dock and a two and even three story freight 
terminal, surely those interested in freight transportation 
will have cause to bless this prosaic little electric ma- 
chine. 

(Note.—Interstate Commerce Commission figures indi- 
cate that in 1910 railroad freight handlers numbered 230,- 
000, with an average wage of $2.01. I have added 70,000 
for the docks of our big ports like New York, Boston, 





Fig. 15. Trucks Taking Load Out of Erie Box Car. 


where the hand truck—the relic of bygone efficiency— 
is still practically the only method of moving a five-pound 
box of salt, a case of shoes, a piano, or a two-ton casting. 
The industrial railroad, the inclined elevator and the grav- 
ity conveyor are all helpful and practical under certain 
conditions, but relatively few have been placed in service, 
and in many cases they are not sufficiently elastic to meet 
major requirements. 

It is this general condition of affairs which has 
brought about the successful development of the electric 
industrial truck, and enabled it to demonstrate its ceo- 
nomic value. The truck is sufficiently elastic to meet 
the needs of steamship piers, railroads and industrial 
plants of many kinds. We thought at first it might not 
pay in hauls of less than 1,000 feet, but this idea has 
been dissipated most conclusively. Like its predecessor. 
the electiic motor truck, it will pay almost anywhere if 
you keep it busy.’ In many cases it has been found both 
possible and practical to give it a load going and coming, 
and under these conditions its economies (in reality its 
earnings) are phenomenal. 

Already Used in 32 Cities. 

While the G. V. electric freight truck has only been 
on the market about two years, it is already used in 32 
cities. 

Some of the railroad and steamship companies find 


Fig. 16. Hauling Tubs to Dye House. 


Baltimore, Savannah, New Orleans, etc. Am pretty con- 
fident that there must be 250,000 of the former and 
100,000 of the latter—W. W. W.) 


Satisfactory Performance Under Varying Conditions. 


Thirty-seven carriers and firms are now using 208 
G. V. freight trucks of the 2,000-pound type, and 25 per 
cent of these are undoubtedly test machines. That is, 
they represent initial orders, where a steamship company, 
a lighterage firm or a manufacturing plant has placed 
one in service, with a view to determining the feasibility 
of discarding hand trucks entirely, and in some cases 
substituting inclines for freight elevators; moving goods 
direct from car to warehouse, and vice versa, by means 
of the small electric; transporting raw material over a 
planked or paved route in the mill yard as against truck- 
ing it with horses. The possibilities of economy in the 
iron and steel trade alone are enormous, and the uncer- 
tain labor factor in the big cotton ports will eventually be 
steadied by the use of such trucks. They are already 
being called electric stevedores. 

It is obviously too early to determine to the last cent 
just how much can be saved by the adoption and use 
of these small trucks. The labor item is the most im- 
portant one, and we have found that where the trucks 
can be kept busy and the hauls average 200-800 feet that 
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G.V. Electrics Promote Better Suburban Delivery 


It is a mistake to assume that an Electric cannot run out to the suburbs and back 
as well as a gasoline trick. The improvement in storage batteries has made possible 
60 miles per charge on a G. V. 5-ton truck—at least this is true in Chicago, and from 
our experience in hilly cities like Baltimore and Cincinnati, we know that the G. V. 


Electric can be adapted to almost any line of business in any city. 
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This does not mean that we will sell you a G. V. Electric for work on a route 
which plainly belongs to the gasoline truck, for we don’t do business that way. 


The G. V. Electric is clean, odorless and practically noiseless. It won’t freeze 
up in the winter time. It doesn’t require a chauffeur-machinist as driver. It is 
easiest on tires. Your investment is protected by our stability and co-operation. 


Catalogue 104 on request. 


General Vehicle Company, Inc. 


General Office and Factory 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


New York Chicago . Boston Philadelphia 
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each truck will displace at least four, and often five or six 
men each. The 21 trucks used on the Fall River Line 
pier are credited with saving in labor alone $63 per day, 
or a total of $18,900 per year. “In addition to this saving,” 
says Commercial Vehicle, “the economy item effected by 
these vehicles—economy to both the steamship companies 
and the merchants who ship in its vessels—is incalcula- 
ble.” If a machine will pay for itelf in six months, what 
does it matter whether it costs $1,000 or $5,000? 

In moving heavy units, such as drums, casks of oil, 
heavy bales and cases, the truck will do the work of 
five or six hand trucks, and, even when it has to wind 


about teams and standing freight, it will deliver its load | 


in about one-third the time consumed by hand trucks, 
which frequently block themselves in the narrow, sinuous 
aisles. 

Time studies of comparative work of this kind are 
interesting. On pier 14, four men required 30 minutes 
to unload 38 bags of cement and transport them a distance 
of 500 feet. By means of the electric, two men required 





Fig. 17. Moving Six Beams from One Mill to Ancther. 


but 17 minutes to unload 70 similar bags and transport 
them 1,500 feet into the hold of the vessel. The writer 
observed 4 men load 2 pianos from the loading platform 
on to the truck in 2:3 minutes, 3 men load 2 drums weigh- 
ing 1,300 pounds each in 1 minute. A truck was loaded 
with 104 packages of dry yeast, and the load roped on 
by 3 men in 3:48 minutes; 3 men loaded 1 drum, 1 cask 
of oil, 1 barrel of beans and 7 small cases of dried peaches 
in 1:47 minutes. Ten barrels of sweet potatoes were 
loaded by 2 men in 2 minutes and 12 seconds, 3 barrels 
being brought across the platform from wagon to truck. 

In Ambler, Pa., the general superintendent of an 
asbestos, slate and sheathing company states that “there 
have been days when we have moved as much as 1,000 tons 
of material with the first truck purchased, resulting in 
a net saving to us, in labor, of 16 men.” This result 
was obtained by operating practically 24 hours with (2) 
interchangeable batteries.” 

The various railroads using these trucks are not dis- 
posed at present to indicate what economies are miade 
possible by their use, but the fact that they continue to 
add to their equipment of same would indicate general 
satisfaction. The truck used in hauling coal (see Fig. 14) 
is a happy solution of one mill yard or fuel problem. One 
small truck used in Montreal is equipped with a hand winch 
for warping on heavy coils of wire, while still another 
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truck in another city has joined the fire prevention corps, 
being equipped with hose and fire extinguishers and 
ready to move quickly to any part of the floor. The in- 
creasing use of trailers is another development, though 
I regret that I have no data on this phase of their work. 

No less than 12 of these machines are used by one 
textile plant in New England chiefly for carrying rolls 
of print cloth from the storehouse to the printing ma- 
chines, and for carrying dye tubs from the color room 
to the machines, empties forming the return load. (See 
Fig. 16.)- The little machine shown in Fig. 17 carries 7 
beams per trip in another big mill. With 2 men it will 
deliver 6 full beams and return with 6 empties in 11 min- 
utes. It formerly took 55 minutes to do this same work. 
The 6 beams weigh about 1,900 pounds. Imagine what a 
truck would save in moving the great rolls of paper con- 
signed to newspapers if some method of getting them 
direct from mill to car and from car to wagon on motor 
truck could be devised! Such names as Boston Belting 
Co., Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Co., Fisk Rubber Co., 
National Cash Register Co., Spencer Heater Co., Pacific 
Mills, the Pullman Co., and similar firms roughly indicate 
the lines of trade to which the truck has already been 
adapted. 


Ample Procf of Practicability and Efficiency. 


The advantages of this type of storage battery truck 
are already evident to the officials of railroad and steam- 
ship companies, and to many manufacturers and ware- 
housemen. The wholesale grocers and dry goods people 
are becoming interested, and soon we shall see a great 
improvement in the handling of internal freight through 
its use. We have ample proof, and so have other manu- 
facturers of similar apparatus, of its practicability and 
efficiency. 

It should not be overlooked that this small truck has 
many of the fundamental advantages of its larger brother 
in the street, namely, it is clean, odorless and practically 
silent; its simplicity of construction is a great aid in 
operation and maintenance, and its freedom from fire or 
explosion commends it to fire commissioners and under- 
writers. 


TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE. 

Insurance of goods in transit, both in ocean and lake 
shipping and in rail carriage, including parcel post ship- 
ments, is written by the Insurance Company of North 
America. Its home offices are at 232 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia, and the Lake Marine Department, under man- 
agement of George L. McCurdy, is located in Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago. The company has issued a little 
booklet, describing the various forms of insurance it 
writes, including parcel post insurance, tourist policy, 
commercial travelers’, inland insurance, horse and wagon 
floater, and marine. This latter insurance “covers prop- 
erty against loss caused by perils of the sea, fires, jei- 
tisons, barratry of the master and mariners, and other 
perils, losses, and misfortunes as may be agreed upon, 
that have or shall come to the hurt, detriment, or damage 
of the said goods or merchandise, or any part thereof. 


“Hull policies are written for a year or less. Cargo 
policies by the trip under a special policy, or else by 
the year under a floater, and also under an open policy, 
which is perpetual until canceled by either party,- giving 
30 days’ written notice. The latter policy is the one that 
is used mostly by concerns who have export or import 
business.” 
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WHICH DOO 


For Whom Our Course is Intended 


Clerks, office men, stenographers, 
bookkeepers, salesmen, store man- 
agers, telegraph operators, man- 
agers, railroad men, shop men, heads 
of business enterprises, and all who 
are ambitious either to learn a new 
uncrowded profession that pays lib- 
eral salaries, or to save money in the 
freight shipments of their own busi- 
ness. Through our course in Interstate 
Commerce we teach you all about the 
new freight laws that have caused 
so many changes in the old way of 
figuring freight combinations. 
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Board of Trade of every town and city ne 
course in Interstate Commerce will equip you to serve as Secretary of a 
The railroads need traffic men—the big corporations such 
as the steel mills, lumber mills, coal operators, fruit growers, meat pack- 
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What a 
Change 


a Year’s 
Time Can 


Make! 


Just one year ago 
the young man 
you see in this pic- 
ture was working 
as a common la- 
borer, in a factory 
in Chicago. 


Today he holds 
7? aresponsible posi- 
‘tion as Traffic 
Manager of one of 
Chicago’s largest 
Mail Order Houses. 
He began studying 
our home-study course 
in Interstate Commerce 
and Traffic Management 
just one year ago today, an 
elapse of only twelve short 













months — and he is drawing 
more than five times what he was 
getting as a factory hand. 


New Uncrowded Profession 


Traffic Management is a New Profession which has been created as 
a result of the new interstate commerce laws, and right now—while 
this—there are nearly five hundred thousand firms, 
industries that need an expert Traffic Manager. 


The 


s a Traffic Manager. Our 


ers and the thousands of other industries need traffic men also. 


The Field Open to You 


If you do not wish to follow railroad work, the 
big steel plants, the big coal companies, the big 
lumber companies, and the hundreds of other big 
industrial corporations offer big opportunities to 
men who can save them money in the shipment 
of their respective commodities. Your salary as 
a Traffic Manager is not an expense toa firm, but 
to the contrary it is a profitable investment, be- 
cause you may save your firm ten times your 
salary each year, as well as eliminate much of 
the present friction existing between the rail- 
roads and shippers. This kind of position will 
prepare you to command your own salary. Any 
one with ordinary education and ability may suc- 
cessfully complete the course. Not even a high 
school education is essential. . 


Study Traffic and Interstate Commerce 


Decide now to become a traffic man. Our Interstate Commerce Course enables you to study AT 
HOME, without leaving your occupation or sacrificing present income, and to become thoroughly versed 
and proficient in the strategy of shipping, including routes and classifications, interstate commerce rules 
and regulations, etc. The instruction is given by some of the biggest traffic managers in the country. 
The course is easy to grasp and thoroughly practical. Any one with ordinary intelligence, with *reason- 


able application, can master this new profession. 


“Ten Years’ Promotion in One” 

Only trained men will be entrusted in the future with the expenditure of millions of dollars daily for 
freight charges. We can thoroughly train you for this work through some of the biggest traffic men in 
the country. Any one with average ability can qualify. Why don’t you begin today? We willsend you 
a valuable booklet, “TEN YEARS’ PROMOTION IN ONE,” also full particulars, without expense. 
Write now for the promotion book and all particulars. 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept.513 Chicago, Ill. 
FUOTUUUAOONNUOUAGGEGOOUTUAGAOAOECUAAOEOEEUUAGORSUEUGOGGOOOOUUEGOGUOOOOGGSGOUOOOOGGGGNEUUOAOOOOOUDNisasccaceceeccccaoeeneectceneentvetnsennnnnd 
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Big Salaries Paid to Traffic 
Managers 


Expert traffic managers command from 
$2,500 to $25,000 a year. Why not prepare 
yourself to fill one of these lucrative posi- 
tions? It is said that Mr. Frank Bentley, 
Traffic Manager of the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany, gets a salary of $25,000 a year; Mr. 
Frank B. Montgomery, Traffic Manager of 
the International Harvester Company, about the 
same amount; and the Traffic Manager of the 
Detroit Chamber of Commerce, $10,000 a year. 

Let us prepare you for one of the big jobs. 
You can complete our home-study course and be 
ready for a big paying position as Traffic Man- 
ager in a year’s time. You can do this without 
giving up your present employment. 


LaSalle Extension University 
Dept 513, Chicago, Ill. 


I am interested in the new profession— 
Traffic Management. Please send me full 
information and Traffic Book, also “Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One,”’ free of all cost. 
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The Traffic World’s 


Free Commercial Service 


The Traffic World has 


been impressed with the dif- 
ficulties which confront the man 
called upon to make an investiga- 
tion of technical problems involv- 
ing the possible purchase of equip- 
ment or supplies which wil! add to 
the efficiency of the traffic or 
transportation department. 


It often happens that some one 
firm may have just the device, or 
information needed, but through 
being unknown to the person mak- 
ing the search, his inquiries will 
never receive a satisfactory answer. 


The Short Haul Department will 
answer many such questions as 
naturally arise. The advertising 
pages will answer others. But we 
are now prepared to supply the 
demand for 


A Broader Service--Free 


The Traffic World will endeavor 
to put any person who places an 
inquiry with this department, under 
his business letterhead, in touch 
with individuals or firms best able 
to answer questions on the follow- 
ing subjects: 

Freisht Hew : po oe and Methods 

reight i iances et 

pe tyres and Methods 

Location © Eenat Sie 

Handling o ipments 

Warehousing, F orwarding and Customs Brokerage 

Office Equipment and Methods 

This service will be conducted premety, 

along broad lines, and absolutely wi out 
bias of any sort. Simply address an inquiry 
to The Traffic World, which is the natural 


clearing house for information on these sub- 
jects, and let us do the searching. 


—— 


a 
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CARRIERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Staff Changes, Philadelphia-New Orleans Transporta- 
ticn Co.—G. B. Dowdy, having resigned as traffic manager 
of the Philadelphia-New Orleans Transportation Co., that 
position is abolished. 

Annnouncement signed by D. H. E. Jones, vice-presi- 
dent, states that A. L. Lane is appointed general freight 
agent, with office at Pier 19;-North Delaware avenue, Phila- 
delphia, and the position of supervising agent, previously 
held by him, is abolished. 





W. W. Smith is appointed agent at Charleston, S. C., 
vice H. J. Jernegan, resigned. All above changes effective 
Dec. 1, 1913. 


> 


Copper Range Railroad completes on December 7 a 
piece of track four miles long, reaching from Painesdale 
to a point two miles north of Toivola, Mich., which will 
place the mining communities of South Range, Baltic, 
Trimountain and Painesdale on the main line of the road, 
giving these growing mining towns through direct service 
on passenger, mail and express to Chicago and Milwaukee. 








THE ILLINOIS SWITCHING MATTER. 


At a meeting of the Illinois Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission, held in Chicago on December 4, the question 
of switching rules in Illinois was further discussed. No 
definite action was taken except to complete the record 
of the case, leaving the matter as it stood_previously for 
the action of the new commission. The committee of 
shippers and carriers is still in existence, and holding 
occasional conferences for the purpose of agreeing upon 
some definite basis. The shippers seem thoroughly con- 
vinced, as is the commission, that there should be at 
least some general rule governing the matter throughout 
the state. The carriers, however, have not receded from 
their previous position. 


FOUR MONTHS FOR FILING CLAIMS. 


A conference was held in Chicago on December 4 
between representatives of shippers and carriers with 
reference to the provision of the Uniform Bill of Lading 
with reference to the filing of claims within four months. 
The meeting was entirely a friendly one and the carriers 
have arranged for a conference between traffic men and 
attorneys with a view to ascertaining what can be done 
in the matter to satisfy the requirements of very many 
shippers, who believe that the four months provision 
gives entirely too little time for claims in many classes 
of commodities. 

RAILWAY BUSINESS ASSOCIATION. 

The annual dinner of the Railway Business Associa- 
tion will be held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on 
December 11. The speakers will be Howard Elliott, chair- 
man of the New England Lines, and Governor James M. 
Cox of Ohio. In its announcement the association says 
“that integrity in railway management and intelligent 
regard by the public for the financial necessities of the 
railways will assure a transportation system safe, ade- 
quate and always leading to the nation’s development.” 
The Railway Business Association, composed of manufac- 
turers of railway material and equipment, contractors in 
railway construction, and dealers in railway supplies, be- 
lieves that railway managers purpose to deal with the 
public in good faith. : 
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Directory of Attorneys 


Practicing before the Interstate Commerce Commission 






H. R. Small 


Practices before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


1605-14 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Charles Conradis 


Practices before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
418-430 South Market St., Chicago 
506-7-8-9-10 Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





































Watson & Abernethy 
Attorneys at Law. Specialists in Interstate Com- 
merce Cases. 


B. G. 


Commerce Expert. 
Pioneer Building. St. Paul, Minn. 


John B. Daish 


Interstate Commerce cases only 
1410 Security Trust Bldg., Chicago 
602-606 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D. C. 























Walter E. Mc Cornack 


Formerly attorney for Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; Counselor at Law 
Suite 956 First National Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Hal H. Smith 


(Beaumont, Smith & Harris) 


Practices before Interstate Commerce Commission, 
1123-28 Ford Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Littleford, James, Ballard & Frost 


Francis B. James (Commerce Counsel and Attor- 
ney and Counselor at Law), in charge of Washing- 
ton office, where E. E. Williamson (Transportation 
Expert and Statistician) is associated. 

805-6-7-8 Westory Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
First National Bank Bldg., Cincinnatti, O. 





C. D. Chamberlin 


Attorney at Law, Commerce Counsel for the 
National Petroleum Association 
Rose Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 





















Jean Paul Muller 


Formerly with I. C. C. and Dept. of Justice as 
Expert Acct. and Spcl. Asst. U. S. Atty. Specialty: 
Financial and Operating Analyses, Cost of Service 
Tests and Comparisons in Interstate and Intrastate 
Rate Litigation. 

420-424 Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 









Richard J. Donovan 


Counselor at Law; Preparation of cases and trials 
of cases before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion a specialty; Experts on railroad tariffs fur- 
nished; Correspondence invited. 


233 Broadway, New York. 

































- WILLIAM C. COWLING 


Attorney at Law and Commerce Counsel. Special 
attention given to rate and interstate commerce 
cases. Competent corps of traffic experts in con- 
nection with both offices. 

1107-10 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
526-28 Wells Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


H. Earlton Hanes 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
418 and 419 Colorado Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 







BORDERS, WALTER & BURCHMORE 
555-561 Rookery, CHICAGO 

M. W. Borders Luther M. Walter John S. Burchmore ; 
CORPORATION, INSURANCE Formerly Attorneys for Interstate Commerce Commission : 
AND ANTI-TRUST LAWS ALL MATTERS AFFECTING CARRIERS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 
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FINED FOR MISBILLING, 

Gn Nov. 25, 1913, in the United States District Court, 
in the Southern District of New York, an information in 
two counts. was lodged against Edwards & Rierdan Co., 
a New York corporation, for misbilling artificial flowers is 
millinery goods, N. O. S., from New York City to western 
points. The defendant at once pleaded guilty and was 


fined $200. 


LIMA TRANSPORTATION CLUB. 

At the regular meeting of the Transportation Club 
of Lima, O., on December 3, there was scheduled an 
address by L. A. Clark, traffic manager Ball Bros. Glass 
Manufacturing Co. of Muncie, Ind. 


INDICTMENTS FOR CONCESSIONS 


On November 24, 1913, the federal grand jury, in the 
District of New Jersey, returned two indictments, one 
against the Frie Railroad Co. and W. 8S. Cowie, general 
eastern freight agent, for granting a concession to Marden, 
Orth & Hastings, and the other against Walter O. Hastings, 
partner of the firm of Marden, Orth & Hastings, for so- 
liciting, accepting and receiving a concession on a ship 
ment of valonia from Jersey City, N. J., to South St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

The facts on which these indictments were returned 
are stated as follows: 

All Trunk Line tariffs, including that of the Erie, 
contain the following note restricting the application of 
import rates: 

“Rates named apply only on property received from 
shipside or dock of steamer upon which imported or 
from customs bonded warehouses or appraisers’ stores 
(not internal revenue stores).” 

The investigation showed that the shipment of valonia 
had been imported on June 11, 1911, and discharged at 2 
dock in Brooklyn, on June 19. This shipment was re- 
moved to Staten Island and there placed in a free ware 
house. Marden, Orth & Hastings, the owners, solicited 
the Kanawha Despatch to apply the import rate on this 
property from the free warehouse at Staten Island to 
South St. Joseph. The Kanawha Despatch refused to 
do so. 

Simultaneously, however, the Erie Despatch had been 
solicited and had consented to apply the import rate on 
the shipment. The matter was called to the attention 
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of certain officials of the Erie Railroad Co., intluding 
W. S. Cowie, but no attempt was made to collect the 
undercharge. The domestic rate which should have ap- 
plied was 55 cents; the import rate applied was 44 
cents. The indictments allege the granting and receiving 


of a concession of 11 cents per 100 pounds. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


Do you desire to increase your service and business 
by infusion of additional brains, which are thoroughly 
qualified by experience and training, to help you? 

The MAN: Age 33 years, American, married, weight 
163 pounds, health excellent. 

Qualifications: Kighteen years with large Railroad 
and Commercial Corporations. Three special courses of 
instruction through Night and Correspondence schools. 

Experience: Office and Factory Management, Costs, 
Credits, Salesmanship, Advertising, Exporting, Purchas- 
ing, Claims and Traffic. Address B-395, Traffic World, 
Chicago. 
SSS 

Wanted—LAWYER, 38, unmarried, lecturer on inter- 
state commerce, etc., in eastern law school and general 
practice ability for organizttion and superintendence; 
would like to associate with old established lawyer or 
business corporation. For references and particulars ad- 
dress R-61, the Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 























ARTHUR B. HAYES 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


COLORADO BUILDING WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Former member of the Department of Justice as 
Solicitor of Internal Revenue 


interstate Commerce Litigation 
a Specialty 




















over the whole system. 


for twenty-five years. 
Your name and address is all we need. 


607 Hartford Bldg. - - 


Save Three-Fourths The Money 


you now pay for weighing car-load freight. 


In addition, reduce the congestion at the scales 
and in the yards; release the switching crews for 
other duties; facilitate the movement of freight 


We'll tell you how others have been doing this 


Streeter-Amet Weighing & Recording Co. 


CHICAGO 





Automatic Weight Recorder for R.R. Track Scales 
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EXPORT BUSINESS 


Most manufacturers are waking up to the fact that this is an important subject 
and are reaching out for such trade. A competent Forwarding Agent can be 


of material assistance to manufacturers. 
We quote rates of Freight and Marine Insurance to all places abroad and shall 
gladly answer inquiries respecting Consular Regulations, Customs Duty, etc. 


G. W. SHELDON & CO., Chicago, New York, London, Liverpool, Paris, Havre, Boulogne-Sur-Mer 
Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers, ete.. 


Huguenot Express Co. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
624 West Thirty-sixth St. 


of town a specialty; 
and distribution. 


Judson Freight Forwarding Co., Inc. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


443 Marquette Bldg. Carload distribution to all rail- 
roads at Chicago without teams; L. C. L. shipments of 
machinery forwarded at reduced rates to all principal 


western and Pacific Coast points. 


Phone 839 Greeley. 
warders, truckmen for all lines; bulk shipments from out 
up-to-date facilities for storage 


For- 


phone No. €33. 


350-356 Seneca St. 
ing, handling, transferring and forwarding goods. Tele- 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


“Unsurpassed facilities’ for stor- 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contractors, transfer and 
reshipping agents, 
free warehouses. 


custom house brokers. Bonded and 


Ashley Warehouse Co. 


Bonded and general storage. 
promptly handled. 
Track connections. 


Insurance, 18c. 


LEADING COMMERCIAL AND TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


The National Industrial Traffic Léague. 
Object—The object of this league is 
to interchange ideas concerning traffic 
matters, to co-operate with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, state rail- 
road commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing 
better understanding by the public and 
the state and national governments of 
the needs of the traffic world; to secure 
proper legislation where deemed neces- 
sary, and the modification of present 
laws where considered harmful to the 
free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to 
promote, conserve and protect the com- 
mercial and transportation interests. 


Headquarters, Tacoma Bldg., 5 North 
La Salle’ St., Chicago. 
Officers: 


J. M. Belleville, 
G. F. A., Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


H. G. Wilson, 


President, 
Co., 


Vice-President, 
Comm’r, Transportation Bureau of 
Commercial Club, Kansas City, Mo. 
Oscar F. Bell, Secretary-Treasurer, 
T. M. Crane Co., 886 South Michigan 

Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
David P. Chindblom, Assistant Secretary 

5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 


National tmplement and Vehicle Assoc!a- 
tion. . J. Evans, Freight Traf. Mer., 
American Trust Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Assocla- 
tion. H. S. Childs, Secy., Minneapolis. 
Sterling Manufacturers’ and Shippers’ 
Association. In charge of traffic in- 


dustries located at Sterling and Rock 
Falls, Il. 

W. P. Benson President 
H. H.- Wood Vice-President 
W. J. Burleigh....Secretary-Treasurer 
W. EB. Lo Traffic Manager 


The Memphis Freight Bureau. L. R. 
Donelson, Pres.; W. G. Thomas, Vice- 
Pres.; James S. Davant, Commissioner, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


TRAFFIC CLUBS 


National Federation of Traffic and Trans- 
portation Clubs. J. V. Zartman, Pres.; 
Carl K. Landes, Secy. 

The Chicago Transportation Association. 
Ray F. Clark, Pres.; H. E. MacNiven, 
Secy. 

The Traffic Club of New York. A. F. 
Mack, Pres.; C. A. Swope, Secy. 

Brooklyn Traffic Club {Inc.). H. L. Wil- 
lard, Pres.; C, I. Darcy, Secy. 

The Spokane Transportation Club. Chas. 
W. Colby, Pres. 

The Traffic Club of Chicago. Guy §S. 
McCabe, Pres.: W. H. Wharton, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of Dallas, Tex. T. E. 
Jackson, Pres.: G. S. Maxwell, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of Philadelphia. Harry 
Billings, Pres.; W. Summerfield, 


Secy. 

The Traffic Club of St. Louis. Clarence 
H. Howard, Pres.; A. F. Versen, Secy.- 
Treas. 

The Traffic Club of ne. a ¢ 
Sattley, Pres.; D. L. Wells, Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Indianapolis. 


> S. Shambaugh, Pres.; L. E. 

Secy. 

The Traffic Club of New England, Bos- 
ton. Tf. E. Byrnes, Pres.; Wm. C. 
Brown, Secy. 


one, 


ST, LOUIS, MO. 


Drayage facilities. Cars 
Custom house entries attended to. 


The Transportation Club of Cincinnati. 
Frank A. Healey, Pres.; J. H. Ander- 
son, Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Loulsvilie. 
E. L. Roederer, Pres.; 9. J. McBride, 
Secy. 

The Transportation Ciub of Toledo. E. 
D. Ryan, Pres.; J. S. Marks, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Newark. H. B. R. 
Potter, Pres.; J. J. Kautzmann, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Seattle, Roger D 
Pinneo, Pres.; P. B. Miller, Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Detroit, Mich. 
Sidney A. Jones, Pres.; W. R. Hurley, 
Secy. 

Transportation Club of San Francisco. J. 
:: Burgin, Pres.; Theo. H. Jacobs, 
ecy. 

The Rallroad Club of Kansas City, Mo. 
z N. Stroud, Pres.; Claude Manlove, 
ecy. 

The Traffic and Transportation Club of 
Birmingham, A. W. Carey, Pres.; H. 
H. Knight, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Minneapolis. F. BE. 
Pool, Pres.; F. B. Rowley, Secy. 

Sait Lake Transportation Club. J. HE. 
Davis, Pres.; R. E. Rowland, Secy. 

Traffic Club of Milwaukee, Wm. FP. 
O’Connor, Pres.; C. C. Li 

Transporation Club of Lima, O. 

x Sherrick, Pres.; D, L. Rupert, Secy.-« 
reas. 

Grand Rapids Traffic Club, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Chas. H. Lilley, Pres.; James 
Bale, Secy. 

Transportation Club of Peorla. R. M. 
Field, Pres.; A. S. Howells, Secy. 

Traffic Club of Cleveland. D. F. Hurd, 
Pres.; W. V. Bishop, Secy. 

Traffic Club of Erle, Pa. Edwin H. Bre- 
villier, Pres.; M. Ww. Hismann, Secy. 

Los Angeles Traffic Association, Los An- 
eng Cal. 3B. S. , Pres.; C. B 

ne, Secy.-Treas. 

Traffic Club of Jacksonville, Fla. A. W. 

Fritot, Pres.; Chas. A. Bland, Secy. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Ready Today 


Commission Regulation 


of 
Public Utilities 
A Compilation and Analysis of Laws of the Different 
States and of the Federal Government for 


the Regulation of the Railways and 
Other Public Utilities 


BY 
THE NATIONAL CIVIC FEDERATION 


1300 Pages 300 Topics S000 Paragraphs 


All Carefully Indexed 
All Topically Cross Referenced 
All Logically Arranged 


EDITION LIMITED 


Plates Destroyed 
Better Order Today 
Delivered Price $8.50 


The Traffic Service Bureau 


Sole Distributors 


418 So. Market St. 508 Colorado Bldg. 
CHICAGO WASHINGTON 
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